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Dies Speech May 


Boomerang in House 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Thank God for the 
stupidity of Martin Dies! 

For, by his latest piece of assininity, Dies has 
done what might have been devoutly hoped for 
by his worst enemy. He has gone too far. So 
far too far, in fact, that he has appreciably 
lessened what little personal influence he ever 
has had in Congress and what opportunity he 
may have had for doing greater harm before 
he could be stopped. 

The behind-the-scenes story is this: Ever since 
the November elections, the conservatives in 
the House have been waiting for the appro- 
priation bills to come up in order to institute 
a housecleaning in the various government 
departments. 

The Communists and their fellow-travelers 
were to be the principal objectives of the vast 
majority of the conservatives. 

The majority of the moderate conservatives 
were content to remain within these limits. 
Few of them were prepared to go so far as to 
use the appropriations club to oust from gov- 
ernment positions men who simply differ from 
them politically and to whom there is attached 
no subversive taint, 

The moderates looked to Martin Dies and his 
House Committee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities to supply them with the facts and 
names of subversive individuals in the govern- 
ment agencies. But because of Dies’ record tor 
unreliability, the moderates were resolved on 
keeping in their own hands final judgment on 
the Dies lists and ultimate control of the house- 
cleaning. 

What Dies and his lunatic fringers did last 
Monday was to jump the gun on the moderates. 
What Dies tried to do was to push the majority 
of the conservative bloc into going farther than 
they wish to go. What Dies accomplished was 
to earn the anger and deepen the distrust of 
those he might have strongly influenced. 

The probable result is that for the purposes 
of the housecleaning (which is still in the cards) 
the conservatives will look for their guidance 
to certain of the more experienced and reliable 
government investigation agencies rather than 
the Dies Committee. 

A housecleaning of the Communists and their 
fellow-travelers from those government agen- 
cies where they have succeeded in lodging them- 
selves would have aroused no important oppo- 
sition from anyone but the Communists. 

The New Dealers have their own problems 
right now and could not do anything even if 
they would. And there is no other organized 
group in this country today which was willing 
before Monday to make common cause with the 
Communists over the issue of such a govern- 
mental housecleaning. 

And what did the stupid blundering of Martin 
Dies accomplish? 

Martin Dies has given the whole liberal world 
alarm and the most powerful impetus since 
1989 in the direction of another united front 
with the Communists. 

For whom did Martin Dies attack in that 
one hour and forty minutes of distorted fact 
and fancy on the floor of the House last Mon- 
day? Was it Communists? Was it Nazis? Was 
it Fascists? 

Of tne 40 persons Dies attacked by name, 
this correspondent by making a caretul check 
with authoritative sources, including reliable 
government investigators, was able to make this 
break~lown: 

Only eight of the 40 are unquestionably 
Communists! 

Eighteen are anything but Communists. At 
least 10 of them are active anti-Communists. 
These 18 are liberals and progressives of various 
kinds. Not a single one is today even so radical 
as to belong to the Socialist Party, although 
it is true that one time in the past, four were 
Socialists. 

Of the remaining 14, three are unclassifiable 
by this correspondent, there being no informa- 
tion available on them among reliable sources; 
and 11 are as clearly C.P. fellow-travelers in 
more or less active degree. 

In short, less than half of the 40 can be re- 
garded as Communists by any definition. 

There is no brief here for the Communists 
and their fellow-travelers, 

But why did not Martin Dies name some of 
the big-shot Communists in government posts? 

With the most voluminous files in the country 
to pick from, why did Martin Dies select for 
mention only Communist small-fry? 

And what lies behind the curious fact that 
the most prominent names among the 40 Martin 
Dies chose for a public reading were almost 
every one of them those of liberals, progressives 
and known anti-Communists. 

What a break for the Communists if Martin 
Dies should succeed in getting these anti- 
Communists fired! 
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President Roosevelt and his social reforms. 
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in the political loot which they expect 


tions of control over that nomination. 








Dies’ job will be to paint the administration 
and its social planners as “Crackpot Bureau- 
erats.” This technique will be tinged with 
anti-Semitism, with propaganda designed to 
place war guilt upon the President and his 


= 
= own thoughts or actions. 
= 
= 


“imternational” advisors; with the effort 


portray Roosevelt as 


the Ten Commandments. 


anti-Semitism. 


what he said on the House floor: 
“There have come repeated demands 
that this person or that person be branded 
as pro-Fascist or pro-Nazi simply because 
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Lewis Move Brings 
‘Little Steel’ Wage 
Formula to Crisis 





Martin Dies, Representative in Congress of 
a few thousand Texans, has now become the 
spokesman for a loosely organized coalition 
of Southern Democrats, pre-PearHarbor iso- 
lationists and reactionary elements who have 
in common only a bitter hatred and fear of 


This bloc, the “lunatie fringe” of Congres- 
sional conservatism, is bound together by fear 
of post-war changes, the cost of which might 
tax huge fortunes out of existence. These men 
are linked to each other by the hope of sharing 


result from the ousting of President Roose- 
velt’s administration in 1944. The campaign 
for the 1944 nomination begins within the next 
half year—and they are maneuvering for posi- 


Against this broad background of power 
politics and bids for control of the American 
government during the post-war years, Martin 
Dies has begun to create his destiny. With his 
= brain trust, some of whom are as guilty of 
z past Communist activity as those he would 
= frequently expose, Dies has been planning to 
seek an important nomination—perhaps the 
Vice-Presidency, or an important Cabinet post, 
or at the very least a place in the U. S. Senate. 
Liberals can no longer mark Dies down as a 
Southern buffoon, for he no longer controls his 


harboring assistants 
who seek to destroy the home, the family and 


In his speech before the House early this 
week, Dies defended those who have talked 
Though he carefully edited his 
words from the Congressional Record, this is 





WASHINGTON .—The strategic moment for 
which John L. Lewis has been waiting, in order 
to move both against President Roosevelt’s 
easily assailable labor and wage policies and 
against Phil Murray and others who have 
earned Big John’s enmity in the past year, 
arrived this week. 

By demanding a daily wage increase of more 
than $1,000,000 a day for his 600,000 miners 
at this moment, Lewis will be the final force 
evacking the Little Steel Formula for the labor 
movement. The consistent CIO pressure in the 
past will be forgotten and the rank-and-file of 
unions everywhere will say that it was John L, 
Lewis who won the first substantial raise for 
his union, 

This may be headed off somewhat by a WLB 
decision to abandon the formula and beat John 
Lewis to the publicity. WLB Chief Davis is 
now conferring with James Byrnes, economic 
stabilization ezar, over the problem. Lewis’ 
policy committee was called together hurriedly 
to put pressure behind the entire movement for 
a national wage increase. So the race is on to 
see who'll come in first. Evidence that the AFL 
and CIO are not unconcerned was seen in the 
visit of Green and Murray to the White House. 

Should Lewis win his rather stupendous—a 
word used advisedly here—demand, he will have 
depreciated the prestige of Murray in CIO and 
R. J. Thomas in the Auto Workers’ Union, of 
which he is president. The chief unrest amongst 
labor is in the aircraft and steel industries. 
where the operators are making huge profits 
and wages have remained comparatively low, 
ranging between $40 and $60 a week. 

Once this raise is won by Lewis, he may 
decide to move rapidly into the AFL or to send 
his organizers into the fields, jurisdiction over 
which is sought by the UAW and other CIO 
unions. Lewis has his men among the railway 
workers, the farm workers, the chemical 
workers, and through his subsidiary. the United 
Construction Workers, could easily move into 
the aircraft industry, where there are still 
nearly 1,000,000 unorganized employees. 


° / 
See Nazi Quarrels, Peace Moves 


By S. L. SOLON 

London Correspondent, The New Leader 

LONDON, Feb. 4 (By Cable).—We had been 
expecting a surprise following Casablanca, and 
it has turned out to be Churchill’s trip to 
Turkey. It appears to be loaded with interna- 
tional implications, and according to informed 
opinion here it is. But for the moment the 
speculation about the Allies’ next moves is tak- 
ing a back-seat, and the widespread question is— 
What’s happening in Germany? 

The strange noises coming out of Berlin in- 
dicate that a shake-up of startling character 
may be developing. New evidence of a conflict 
over power between Goering and Goebbels are 
coming to light. First, Goebbels censored Goer- 
ing’s speech, and yesterday Goebbels’ mourning 
order was squelched before its final release. The 
.. emergence of the latent Goering-Goeb- 
bels feud is also giving rise to speculation about 
Hitler’s position and as a matter of fact his 
whereabouts . The Wehrmacht has been making 
large-scale surrenders to the Germans, and in 
the face of Hitler’s specific instructions to the 
contrary. This may mean 1) that Hitler is now 
— to dominate the Army command, 2) that 
there is a serious breach between the Army 
front and the Nazi rear, 3) the complete absence 
of Hitler in the situation for one reason or an- 
other. [The New York Daily News this week 
gave wide currency to the rumor that Adolph 








Hitler was dead.—Ed. Note.] 

While captured German Generals are deplor- 
ing the war against Russia to their captors, Ber- 
lin is Aying kites for possible peace moves. For 
example: Goebbel’s article in Das Reich this 
week winks coyly in the direction of the Allies 
with remarks on the Russian successes—“If the 
armed force were no longer able to break the 
storm the East, our Continent would be prey to 
Bolshevism. Perhaps there are even some clear- 
thinking people in London who can imagine what 
this would mean for England, too. Ideas do not 
need convoys across the channel. Tey are 
fiying through the air.” This is either paving 
the way for a new peace speech, or it is de- 
signed to raise Moscow suspicions about the 
Allies. The significance of Casablanca, and of 
Churchill’s journey, may lie in the anticipatio1 
of desperate Nazi offers 

In the meantime, the democracies might well 
be interested in Stalin’s attitude toward con- 
ceivable German overtures for a compromise 1 
the Eastern war. The latest Finnish note to 
Berlin is reported to have expressed ‘intentions 
of winding up the Finnish front. This new head- 
ache for the Nazis is perhaps the most definite 
sigh of internal German decay. Turkey has also 
behaved “strangely,” in the new demonstrations 
of friendship for the Allies. 

Fortress Europa may soon be leaking badly. 





he expressed antisJewish views. I do not 
hold with those who condemn anyone on 
account of the misdeeds of some people 
in that race, but there is no law against 
a man’s denouncing the South. 

“When they say Fascists, what do they 
mean by Fascist? Most of them mean 
people who have expressed anti-Semitism 
views; but that is not Fascism; with all 
its sins representing an evil form of gov- 
ernment, one thing cannot be charged to 
Fascism, and that is that it was anti- 
Semitic at the time of its origin. 

“What do they mean by pro-Fascists ? 
They mean people who believe in simple 
fundamental Americanism, people who 


believe in preserving our Constitution, 
people who believe that America shall 
not fall a victim to the maudlin inter- 
nationalism which characterizes a few 
people in this country.” 

It does not take an expert propaganda 





dain it 


Martin Dies and his ghost-writer, J. B. Matthews. 
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Martin Dies—Enemy of Democracy 


analyst to recognize words in that talk which 
have been used frequently by official German 
public relations men. What does Dies mean 
by “maudlin internationalism,” by “misdeeds,” 
and the other phrases? Or should we ask, 
what does Dies’ well-known ghost writer, well 
known for his bias and personal vendettas, 
mean by writing in this vein? 

His speech moved the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, of which Adolph Held, President of the 
Amalgamated Bank, is chairman, and David 
Dubinsky, President of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union, is treasurer, 
to charge that Dies’ action aided our nation’s 
enemies. 

Dies’ attack was not mainly against Com- 
munists, but against democratic organizations 
and individuals who are anti-Communist but 
progressive and whose “crime” was opposition 
to Dies and his Tory cronies. Dies attacked 
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the conservative Citizens for Victory Com- 
mittee, Friends of Democ Marshall Field 
and other avowedly interventionist forces. 








t Dies no longer 
subver- 
his highly 


Phere is definite evidence tha 





is attacking those whom he feels a 
sive. Both he and J. Bb. 
paid chief investigator, and ex- 
Communist leader, knew t of those 
he named in the recent speech as dangerou 
radicals were neither dangerous, nor radicals, 
nor even of that curious milk-toast pattern 
known as the “pink.” Many of the men at- 
tacked this week are now good hard-working 
government officials who have not held for 
years the views ascribed to them. 















Many, such as Jack Herling of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-America ffairs, or David 
Saposs of the War Production Board, were 
attacked because as anti-Communists they 
earned Matthews’ enmity I they fought 
his Communist views many ye: o. Today, 
behind the virtually unassailable position of 
Congressional immunity, the thoroughly eyn- 
ical Matthews is taking vengeance on his 
enemies. 















Many of the Federal officials attacked have 
the viewpoint or are even to the right of the 
British Labor Party leaders, some 33 of whom 
are in the Imperial Cabinet today. The British 
would deem it preposterous to hear persons 
such as Herbert Morrison, Minister of Home 
Security, and therefore police chief of the 
Isles, attacked as a dangerous “crackpot,” or 
such characterizations made of Ellen Wilkin- 
son, Who has charge of air raid shelters; 
Ernest Bevin, manpower chief, or A. V. Alex- 
ander, First Lord of the Admiralty. 








Does Martin Dies know that “Capt.” 
Medill Patterson, publisher of the isolationist 
New York Daily News, and part owner of 
the isolationist Washington Times-Herald, 
Was once a member of the National Executive 
Committee of the Socialist Party, and ex- 
pressed violent radical views? 

Does he know that Wendell Willkie, who 
after all the genial camouflage is removed is 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Congressional Tory Bloc Forces 
White House Retreat on Reforms 


By EDWARD LORING 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—With the Congressional term only one month old, this week, the opening of the year has been 
marked by a series of retreats and compromises by the White House in an effort 
through that influence direct U.S. foreign policy and post-war planning. 


In the past few weeks President Roosevelt has yielded to the Southern bloc, 


balance-of-power votes, on the following issues: 

1—He has permitted Paul V. McNutt, War 
Manpower Commissioner, to cripple the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee which is 
charged with holding public hearings on dis- 
crimination against Negroes and other minority 
groups. It has been learned that McNutt did 
this at the urging of the White House, which in 
turn was not entirely uninfluenced by the 
pressure of the now vital Southern Congres- 
sional bloc. 

2—The President has deliberately refrained 
from sending to Congress the post-war social 
security plans (The American Beveridge Report) 
which were prepared for him by the National 
Resource Planning Board and the Social Security 
administration. Recommendations for such post- 
war freedom-from-want plans were part of the 
President‘s speech to Congress until the last 
minute. Then they were expunged at the hint of 
Democratic Party leaders who said that they 
could not control their votes of the president 
dared talk of post-war reconstruction. 

3—The Administration through Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle has begun to waver under the attacks 
of men such as Senator Wheeler who have been 
demanding the removal of pelle vc prosecutor 
William Power Maloney from the case of the 
33 indicted pro-fascists. In the past few days 
Biddle has refused to comment on the reports 
that Maloney has been kicked upstairs to weaken 
the effectiveness of the government’s case 
against the propagandists. 

This means only that Biddle has had no word 
from the White House, which is still considering 
easing its way out of the mess which will un- 
doubtedly be stirred up in the Senate if the trials 
make public the damaging material Maloney’s 
staff has gathered against men such as Con- 
Hoffman and Wheeler. Washington 
reporters, especially Ken Crawford, remember 
how heartsick Biddle was over the quashing of 
the case against Coughlin and Social Justice. 

This latest move, though only in the “re- 
ported” stage, is part of the trend towards mak- 
ing peace with Congress, the majority of whicl 
may have little sympathy for the Wheelerites 
but do not like to see their colleagues disgraced 
in public 

4—There is authentic talk that the Federal 
Security Administra with all its vast social 
services, so irksome to the Congressional Tories, 
is about to be eliminated. This is part of the 
same pressure picture painted by those opposed 
to social security plans 

5—The President has accepted the French 
North African situation. A full discussion of 


issue is impossible even in this outspoken 


gressmen 











+ 


newspaper. Mr. Roosevelt has decided to coop- 
erate with the powerful south European bloc of 
industrialist and other forces. The acceptance of 
Peyrouton is a symbo!] of Presidential acce pt 
spite the constant reports that som 
1e Army or the State 
own foreign policy. 
f the ambassador 
gton agog. TI 
nn, a straight politica 
back from the Bronx, where hacks are a dime a 
carload, was as great as political boner as 
Baruch dinner to Hopkins. 

The case is considered an amateur 
win over the support of the big city machines 
and balk Farley—which was done for Roosevel 
in New York by millions of voters. 

A housecleaning is coming in Washington 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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retain some control over Congress and 


which controls a strategic group of 130 





By JAMES RORTY 


On a street corner in a southern war boom 
town, a dozen Negro workers and one Negro 
soldier in uniform stood waiting for a trolley. 
Several cars whizzed by, loaded to the doors. 
Then came one in which the jim crow section 
was full. but the white section had a number 
of empty seats. 

The Negro workers did not stir. Nor did they 
move or speak when the Negro soldier boarded 
the car and took a seat in the white section 

The motorman looked back and saw him. 
“Get out of there, you —————!” he shouted. 
The soldier did not move. The motorman took 
the brake handle f'rom its socket and approached 
him. The soldier rose, removed his tunic and 
cap and placed them on the seat. 

“If I am got to die in this war,” he said, 
“I’m going to die right now, because then I’! 
know why I’m dying.” He paused. “Maybe we’ 
die together,” he added 


The motorman, by good fortune, had a rus 














of good sense to the head. He put the brake 
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Liberals Ask Strong FEPC to 
Guarantee Negro Job Rights 

















trous, apparently, than had been expected. 
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Turkish-Englis 
Fading Strength 


Russo-Turkish 
Problem Get to 
Be Ironed Out 


By GEORGE DECKER 

In some respects Churchill’s 
meeting with President Inonu 
and Prime Minister Saracoglu of 
Turkey is one of the most sig- 
nificant events of the war. Last 
August it would have been easie: 
fer Churchill to have visited 
Turkey on his way to or from 
Moseow. But such a visit then 
was wholly unimaginable for 
these cautious Turkish politicians 
would not risk provocation of 
Germany. 

Now they did risk it for they 
not only received Churchill but 
also agreed to a conference be- 
tween their own and British mili- 
tary chiefs. 

The fact that Turkey dared 
what no one neutral country ex- 
posed to German invasion had 
ever dared, proves that she con- 
siders the danger of German in- 
vasion much less a_ possibility, 
and British assistance much more 
encouraging than a few months 
ago. It also Gemonstrates how the 
Turkish Government appreciates 
the importance of the last suc- 
cesses of the Allies—of the Brit- 
ish victory in Egypt and Lybia, 
of the Russian winter offensive. 
And the Turks are very shaip 
and conservative observers. If 
they don’t fear wrath of Geemany 
it is because they are assured 
that they can resist, and they 
want to show this assurance. 

This is an explanation why the 
Anglo-Turkish meeting was pos- 
sible but not yet why it was 
needed. We can understand with- 
out any special information that 
the military chiefs of two coun- 
tries met to talk about a possible 
joint military action. Consequent- 
ly we can conclude that Turkey. 
well informed about the state and 
disposition of German forces, en- 
visages a possibility of German 
operation toward the Middle East 
and therefore of German demand 
for troop passage through Tur- 
key. We don’t know, but it is 
possible that the Turkish Govern- 
ment already has such assump- 
tion. And it may be supposed 
that in its opinion Germany, al- 
though weakened, is still capable 
of undertaking a very great of- 
fensive. 

On the other hand, it is not 
probable that Turkey has any in- 
tention of entering the war. She 
would have much to risk and lit- 
tle to gain. She has a treaty 
of friendship with Germany, and 
that is not only an expediency 
conditioned by her precarious sit- 
uation. Turkey aims at attdin- 
ing a certain balance of power 
around her. Of course, she desires 
an Anglo-American victory but 
she fears a strengthening of Rus- 
sia. Since Sarocoglu’s futile and 
humiliating visit in Moscow in 
September-October, 1939, Turkey 
has regarded Russian policy with 
deepest mistrust. A year ago, 
Turkish opinion was shocked by 
declarations of Stafford Cripps 
which was understood as an au- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Only 2% of Lend-Lease 
Goesto China, Leaders 


By GEORGE SHORT 


Chinese representatives in the United States are em- 
phasizing the fact that if little more than the present “piti- 
ful assistance” is not forthcoming then China may be forced 
to halt fighting against Japan. These statements coming so 
soon on the heels of the Casablanca conference is interpreted 
as a warning to the Allied powers that the eastern front can- 





Tory Power 
Trust Fights 
U. S. Labor 





ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Under the 
protective camouflage of war-ef- 
fort patriotism, the Power trust 
has launched a new and lavishly- 
financed compaign which will 
strike at publicly-owned utilities 


and the general rights of the 


American labor movement. This 
was the charge made here this 
week by Leland Olds, chairman 


of the Federal Power Commission, 
in an address to a national con- 
vention of Rural Electrification 
Administration cooperatives. 

A “return to private enter- 
prise” is the slogan, according to 
Olds, which will launch the big- 
business drive to place the Mon- 


opolies back in the driver’s seat 
and eliminate all curbs on their 
control of the national economy. 


“These great economic powers, 
that oppose the TVA, the REA, 
the Bonneville administration, and 
the labor movement, see in the 
great war-need for unity an op- 
portunity to serve their private 
interests,” Olds said. 





“They have blatantly reiterated 
their program in thousands of 
newspapers and magazines. They 
offer ‘private enterprise’ by which 
they mean an end to REA’s and 
TVA’s and Wagner Acts, and all 
other efforts by the people to con- 
trol their economic lives and des- 


tinies. 
“They seem more intent on 
winning the war for themselves 


than for democracy,” Olds assert- 


—The War Profits Expose—A Round-up 


not be slighted in favor of the 
west, when the situation in China 
is so perilous. What is considered 
of even significance is the fact 
that these statements are now be- 
ing voiced by official Chinese del- 
egates, after unofficial and pri- 
vate Chinese spokesmen such as 
Lin Yutang had failed in stirring 
Allied public opinion to the needs 
of the Chinese. Chinese state- 
ments came this week from Dr. 
Wei Tao-ming, Chinese ambassa- 
dor to the United States, and 
from Mme. Wellington Koo, wife 
of the Chinese Ambassador to 
Great Britain. Mme. Koo pointed 
out that of the lend-lease ma- 
terials China gets only 2 per cent 
and of this pitiful 2 per cent only 
half gets to Burma and of this 
only half again goes into China. 

Dispatches from Chungking tell 
of a vast famine in Honan pro- 
vince and the exodus of thou- 
sands of Chinese. Diplomatic of- 
ficials here point out that all of 
the supplies going to China are 
war and medical supplies. Not a 
pound of food went over the 
Burma road or is going over now. 

These stories of possible Chinese 
economic collapse are not propa- 
ganda scares but a grim reality, 
and the fact is only first begin- 
ning to percolate into the skull of 
official Washington. 
ed. 

Seeds of discord, he warned, 
are being sown between agricul- 
ture and labor, pointing out that 


the well-being of farmers and 
workers are intertwined. “Work- 


ers on the land and in the indus- 


trial centers must realize their 
interdependence if they are to 
create the united nation which 
will not only win the war but 
also offer greater security and 


abundance to our people.” 
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alks Reveal 
of Reich Armies 


Little Farmer 
Ignored, Milk 
Trust Profits 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Millions 
for the Milk Trust, but nothing 
for the small farmer—this, ac- 
cording to informed sources, 
seems to be the slogan under 
which the Department of Agricul- 
ture is operating in its attempts 
to solve major problems in the 
national food situation. 

A series of regulations promul- 
gated last week amounted, it was 
pointed out, to “permission to 
large distributors throughout the 
country to raise prices until they 
are little short of highway rob- 
bery.” Distributors are now elim- 
inating all package sizes for milk 
below one quart (except in special 
commercial cases), which will de- 
prive thousands of poor-family 
purchases. 

What has-been happening, The 
New Leader correspondent was 
told, is that the Milk Trust has 
had the run of the Department 
of Agriculture and has put over 
a number of proposals which it 
had long been hatching. Secretary 
Claude Wickard has turned over 
food production to Roy F. Hend- 
rickson, a strong conservative, 
who apparently is disposed to 
give large commercial farm inter- 


ests and processors everything 
they ask. 
The thing that’s profoundly 


wrong about playing with “the 
Big Fellows” is that “the Big Fel- 
lows’ are alteady producing up 
to the limit—and that any in- 
crease in farm output must come 
from farms operated by family 
owners! Said Dr. O. E. Reed, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry chief’ 
“Farmers who milk from 1 to 10 
cows will determine whether war 
workers on the Home Front and 
the boys on the Fighting Fronts 
get the milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts they need .. .,’ 

Farm-monopoly lobbyist Edward 
O’Neal has a program to drive 
3,000,000 small farm families off 
their farms in order to supply 
cheap labor for the large farmers 
and the NAM. Unless the de- 
pressed sections of the agricul- 
tural set-up are given substantial 
help, this program may become 
a tragic reality. 

Out of the nation’s total of 
6,000,000 farmers, 2,000,000 had 
incomes in 1940 of less than $400 
on the average—and all together 
produced only about 3% of the 
nation’s food. Another million 
farmers in the next higher income 
group also contributed very little 
to the country’s food supply. 

If these farmers, it is pointed 
out, “were given a little help, in 
the form of a cow, a mule, a few 


hogs and chickens, they would 
be able to supply all the food 
needed by this country and its 
allies.” 


But, it is charged, the policies 
of the Department of Agriculture 
are not shaped in that direction. 
On the contrary, they are “de- 
signed to shift this great reser- 
voir of available farm workers 
to commercial farms where they 
would work at day’s wages. . . 








Don’t Look Now, But Your’e Being 
War Profits Zoom, as Rising Prices 


[Four weeks ago the existence 
of a special war profits study 
made by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration was a exclusively re- 
vealed by New Leader Correspon- 
dent Jonathan Stout. In subse- 
quent dispatches, Mr. Stout ‘pre- 
sented the highlights of the se- 
eret volumes and analyzed the 
amazing rec of World War II 
profiteers. With the following ar- 
ticle, the series is concluded. ]} 

By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. The 
sapital will be shocked. If the 





} 








International Executive Board o 
the Typographical Union grants 
the request of the District of Co- 


lumbia local for permission to 
take a strike vote. there may b¢ 
no newspapers printed in Wash- 
ington next week. The printers 


want a Wage increase to offset the 
particularly 
in the Cost of Living in the na 
tion’s capital. 

In a week the Executiv 


rapacious increases 





cil of the CIO meets to formulate 
demands for w ne? I 
wave of dem 128 ! 


from coast to 


creases is ris 
coast, wherever workers are 





ing to meet increased liv cost 

Quickly summarized, for th 
years 1939 to 1941 (the only years 
for which ther« complete re- 


Wages have in- 
The cost of living 
War profits have 


ports so far): 
creased 15‘-. 
has risen 19.17. 
zoomed 150° 


The first two figures are sup- 
plied by the Department of Labor. 
The War Profits figu : ” 
tained in the four-volume tudy 
made by the Office of Price Ad 
ministration and which was kept 


a secret until The New Leadet 


found a leak in the official wall 
of silence. 

The plain fact, of course, is 
that OPA has failed to stabilize 
the cost of living, and it has had 
about as much effect on War Pro- 
fiteering as have people who stop 
at calling Hitler nasty 

The Department of 
Monthly Labor Review 
ber, 1942, summarizes the 
in more statistical language: 

“The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ data on average hourly earn- 

that, taking 
increase in cost of liv- 





names. 
Labovr’s 

for Octo- 

story 


ings show into ac- 


count the 


ing, tne 





real’ hourly earnings 
manufacturing, 


railroads in- 


of workers in 


and steam 


mining 
creased on the average 9.7 per- 
from st, 1939, to June, 
1942, and 2.2 percent for workers 
trade. Over the same 
period, ‘real’ hourly earnings of 
workers in retail trade decreased 


cent 








n whnolesa 















It ighly improbable, how- 
the N.A.M. lobbyists 
s on Capitol Hill will 
( on these figures when tl 
vo to wo s ly on cutting to 
reds the overtime provisions in 
the Wage and Hour Act. 
Certainly Labor has amply de- 
nonstrated its earnest 
eve Vt 1g 
effort. B Bu 
ated 1 € ( nte 
i} everyt t ca 
et o f ir effi Every 
( r “equalit acrifice 
it t B B ness defir yn « 
ie Fat B 
} La ‘ t 
Conti ance Labou 
ip east f 15 during 
these War yea) vith the fact 


that by the middle of 1942 the 
food bill of the average American 
city family, according to the De- 
partment of Labor, is 35% higher 
than the price levels of the middle 
of 1939. 

What that means may be more 
readily visualized if one were to 
imagine Congress passing a 35 
sales tax on all food (the major 
item on the worker’s budget)! 

For several years Big Business 
interests have been trying to put 
a national 2% general 
sales tax. Everytime it has been 
brought up in Congress a national 
wave of anger and indignation 
has snowed it under. That doesn’t 
seem to have bothered the Tories 
very much. After all, why should 
they get excited after sneaking 
over a sales tax on the major 
portion of the people’s budget. 
And all in the name of a 
effort to which everybody is sup- 
posed to give everything he’s got. 

The giving so far has been 
pretty one-sided. And so has the 





across 


one 
oo" 


war 





taking. The War Labor Board 
is keeping Wage increases with- 
in a 15 top. But nobody is 
keeping War Profits within any 


limit short of the sky. 











The OPA War Profits study 
is particularly startli in its 
revelation of the difference in 
War Pri between 15 of Ame? 
ca’s largest industrial corpora- 

on and 23 war subsidiari 

ler their control 

By 1941 while parent 
corporat s were making profits 
( rly 500% their ‘“‘war 
babie é 1aking profits of 
1,700° 

The nost taggering Profits 


story is told in tl Mining and 


Metal industries In these two, 


oaked! — 
ut Wages 


by 1941, the profits of the parent 
companies had risen to a mere 
375%. But their lusty war sub- 
sidiaries had skyrocketed profits 


to 3,752%! 





Almost as staggering is the 
Aircraft industry, in which by 
1941, the parent companies re- 
versed the picture by making pro- 
fits of over 1.700% more than in 
1939, with their war babies trail- 
ing with almost 1,400%. 

And not far behind is the auto- 
mobile and industry, 
where what remains of the private 
automobil= business 250% 
in the first two war years, but the 
end of the ‘business converted 
to war production increased its 
profits to over 1,200%% in the two 
years. 


accessories 


rose 


In the meantime, Labor, with 
its paltry 15% wage increase was 
desperately trying to catch up 
with the 19°. rise in the cost of 


living. 
The obvious fact is that far 
from trying to profit from the 


war situation Labor in seeking 
wage increases is attempting to 
do no more than maintain its 
wage scales against the shrinkage 
in purchasing power. 

And that’s the thing to keep in 
mind as the rising demand for 
wage increases is heard from 


coast to coast 
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| Clippings and Comment 


By DANIEL BELL 

HE columns of the New York Times provide 

the most fertile fields for social semanticists. 
Each day some column will carry a speech by some 
big business executive thunderingly calling for 
“free enterprise” after the war, while the adjoin- 
ing column will carry sober analyses by its finan- 
cial men completely belying the orotund speeches. 

Three clippings from the New York Times, cut 
by this column in the past ten days, provides a 
comprehensive pattern on the slow death of small 
business and the new phase of real monopoly 
coming. 

Last week, Times financial writer J. H. Carmical 
wrote: 

“Although the country does not yet fully realize 
it, the United States, under the stress of war, is 
undergoing a most important indusfrial change. 
By the aid of war contracts and other assistance 
from the Federal Government, the large com- 
panies in virtually every industry are assuming 
greater importance, while the small units are be- 
ing forced gradually out of business or assuming 
a lesser role ... under the exigency of the post- 
war period, there is some doubt that this trend 
can be stopped.” 

Carmical makes a long analysis of the petroleum 
industry, pointing out that the large refiner and 
producer was aided tremendously by the govern- 
ment and the small man not at all. And these 
“small men” are million dollar companies. The 
United States has expended billions of dollars on 
the construction of plants and the expansian of 
existing facilities of almost every large industrial 
company in the country. Says Carmical, “. .. the 
plants are so constructed that they are an integral 
part of a large company, and it will be most dif- 
ficult to separate them and place them under 
separate management.” 

Several days later the Times reported a war 
drive by WPB to “rationalize industry.” The net 
result, if carried through, would be to make an 
entire industry function as a single manufacturer 
to end wasteful use of critical equipment, man- 
power, transportation, etc. An industrial ra- 
tionalization program is an inevitable step of a 
war economy and a long step towards “big-business 
collectivism.” Added to this policy is the WPB 
policy of “concentration” which eliminates “un- 
necessary small” business and puts production in 
afew. Speaking before a conference of the Amer- 
ican Management Assn., the economic advisor of 
the WPB’s Committee Arthur Burns admitted 
that “it cuts painfully into a traditional freedom 
of business opportunitw .. .” 

The most interesting turn is the appearance of 
the Committee for Economic Development, which 
was first mentioned in these columns when set up 
secretly with the aid of the Dept. of Commerce. 
The Committee, headed by the “streamlined” busi- 
ness thinkers, has set up over 100 regional dis- 
tricts and has begun studies in smaller 
This Committee, now engaged in selling itself to 
other business leaders (see the report in the Times 
financial page of February 3rd for the speech of 
C. Scott Fletcher) has as its purpose, in effect, 
the organization of small business “from the top” 
in order to effectively organize American indus- 
try on a “rationalized” basis. 


cities. 





When added to these developments we have the 
WPB Controlled Material Plan which goes into 
effect February 9 (this scheme introduced by 


Wall-Streeter Ferdinand Eberstadt creates a pool 
of all material and doles it out, so that all small 
men are at the mercy of the prime contractors on 
top), and the fact that the “birthrate” for new 
business has fallen practically to zero, nor that 
any new business to a substantial degree will re- 
place those disappearing via concentration and 
merger—then we already see the emergence of 
a new “business collectivism,’ overhauling and 
dividing the American and world market accord- 
ing to its dictates. 
Out of Old Russia 

ORTY-EIGHT Russian generals were honored 

by the Soviet government this week, but the 
interesting point is that these decorations reflect 
once again the pride of Stalinist Russia in im- 
perialist and Czarist history. The 48 
were given one of two orders, either the Ordei 
of Kutusov, in memory of the Russian General 
who retreated before Napoleon in 1812, or the 
order of Suvarov who fought the French at the 
end of the eighteenth century and carried out 
many brilliant campaigns. Each order, 
the likeness of the Czarist general, is a 


bearing 
varded for 
a particular kind of military operation 


generals 





the kind 
of operation in which the general, for whom it is 
named, excelled. Thus the Order of Kutusov is 
awarded for excellence in retreat operations, the 
Order of Suvarov 





for excellence on the offensive. 


Oil in Venezuela 
ATIN American observers, Worldove: 
Press, expect that Venezuela may shortly 
move, as Mexico has done, to expropriate the oil 
properties owned by outside companies. Venezuela 
“one-crop country,’’—oil and 
produce and manufactured goods have been neg- 
lected. The immediate cause for oil companies 
alarm was a recent speech by President Medina 
insisting that Venezuela must take a major share 
in the riches of the national oil output. He re- 
ferred to a previous exploitation 
(about 47 years) as a “cycle of testing, of ignor- 
ance and imperialism.” 


reports 


is a cattle, farm 


period of oil 


That International Bank 
HE Bank of International Settlement whi 
sits placidly 
conducts its 
Allied countries by mail, has just elected a new 


storm of war and 


bankers in Axis and 


above the 


business with 





Gerald Smith Tours Nation, 
Booms Rickenbacker 

















chairman of the Board of Directors, a post that 
had been vacant for years. The new chairman is 
Mr. Weber, president of the Swiss National Bank. 
The report came from the official German news 
agency and printed in the London Financial News 
as picked up by Reuters. 4 

The President of the BIS and head executive 
is Thomas McKittrick, formerly of Lee, Higgin- 
son, Boston bankers. McKittrick is now in the 
United States, having arrived in early December, 
and is now preparing to go back to his post. Vari- 
ous official banks are represented in the BIS and 
among the Board of Directors and presumably 
those who took part in the voting are Montagu 
Norman and Walthar Funk. With all of the 
continent’s banking system in the hands of Ger- 
man banks, it is apparent that the Swiss banks 
are heavily “influenced’”’ by the Germans, 


The Fading British Empire 


i an optimistic speech delivered last month, 
L 


ord Kindersley, British economic expert, took 
special pains to dispel an impression that all of 
Britain’s 


foreign investments had been lost or 
dissipated since the war. Kindersley 
claimed that only 1,000 million pounds 
was liquidated of the 3,600 million 
pounds in overseas investments. As 
the London Economist points out, Lord 
Kindersley in correcting one exagyer- 
ation created another. Over and above 
the 1,000 million pounds of realizable 
overseas investments sold or repaid, 
Britain has lost all but a negligible 
fraction of 500 million pounds of gold 
held on the outbreak of war and $300 
nillions of available dollar balances. 
In addition, net short term liabilities 
to the rest of the world have increased 
from about 200 million pounds to about 700 mil- 
lion pounds. In addition large investments in the 
East have no marketable value at present and 
yield no that Britain’s losses are 
higher than Lord Kindersley makes it out to be. 

The major significance of this recital is that 
England is moving into the orbit of a debtor na- 
tion and her overseas investments cannot take 
up the unfavorable slack. Britain's changed eco- 
f the key factors in post- 








income—so 





nomi¢e condition is one of 
war planning, and a factor usually overlooked in 


discussions. 


Liberty in Liberia 

President Liberia on 
his way home and was photographed with Edwin 
J. Barclay, the “Black Re- 
Most Liberia as a model 
democracy but report was 
entered by Gilbert Cant, foreign editor of the 
New York Post and co-autl Hayman and 
Preece, who have just publi 1 a book called 
Lighting Up Liberia. From their accounts, Liberia 


Roosevelt stopped off in 


b 4 4 j +h 
President of th 








public!” papers hailed 





a vigorous dissenti 





10rs 











is one of the most corrupt places on earth, un- 
democratic and slave-ridden (under the cover 
of a peonage system for working off fines and 
taxes) 


Fairy Tale for the Times 
The Hate All-Ge 
enthusiastic support 


Willi 


ntly receives 
governments- 
im Shirer’s piece in Look magazine, 


rmans idea appa 
from various 


in-exile, 


















called “They’re All Guilty, Puni Them,” was 
reprinted in News From Belgium, ial publica- 
tion of the Belgian government One 
pertinent answer to this “Van urtism” was 
made by “Critic” in The New Statesman and Na- 
tion of London who remarked: “If the thesis that 
all our trouble: yne from Germans were 
true, how easy it would be! How simple would 
be the remedy! We should merely do to the Ger- 
mans \ it the Germans are now doing to the 


Jews, and then there would never be 


ould all live happily 


Wars any 


and we ever after.” 
Meet M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil 


The architect of the North African campaign 
and chief adviser to Robert Murphy, according to 


Drew Pearson, was Ja Lemaigre-Dubreuil, 








cques 





head of the French Association of Taxpayers, re- 
actionary lobbying organization formed to reduce 
taxes on big-business and to keep power in the 
hands of ruling families. Lemaigre-Dubreuil was 

ht-\ ind and led the disturbances 
n Pa n 1934, ough Lemaigre-Dubreuil, 
Murphy was introduced to the upper-crust in 
French society and kept well surrounded and 


entertained. General Giraud was suggested to 
Murphy by this French Cagoulard. 


Changing Rules on Civil Liberties 


D> ts 


efforts at defining sedition, the Depart- 








nent of Justice moving away from the 
celebrated dictum of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, which lays as the basis of prosecution 
the proof that utterances create “a clear and 
present danger.” Wendell Berge, one of the top 


livision, speaking recently to 
Liberties Union, said: 


Biddle 


men in the 


“The line between seditious utterance and 
legitimate critic often a difficult one to 
draw. The clear and present danger doctrine 





enunciated by Mr. Justice Holmes has fre- 


1 


been quoted as constituting the cri- 
seditic prosecutions. As a state- 





} veneral objective it is still 
guide for determination of action 


ases, it Tallis short. 


aern 


propa- 


ed the test at hand, Berge states: 





d with waitine for a 


ng for a danger to 
may enforce 








alien-minded in- 
and their nefarious 


ne to foist World Govern- 
nent upon the American people. 
In my mn this World Govern- 





greatest menace 




















By WALTER K. LEWIS Sunday joasts as ts gu to our independence that has ever 
Gerald L. K. Smith’s new ap- speaker one Captain Earl Sou our nation. ... It is 
peasement front “The America rd, leader of the Illinois div rfu ly financed 
First Party” which made its debut f the Ame First Par nd ost bly is being 
on January 10 in Detroit, and Southard Commander of th ere } i ternationalists, 
which now boasts units in Michi- Department of is Veterar the Communists, the pinkos, the 
gan, Illinois and Minnesota, plans of Foreign Wars. On December _ left-wing radicals, the legal phil- 
a rally on Sunday, February 7, in 29, Southard lressed a lett osophers and a few government 
Detroit, at which time Smit} Is to Mrs. A. Cress M rison of the ofticials who seem to forget their 
expected to step to the rostrun American Wom Against Con oler oath to support the Con- 
and boom Eddie Rickenb: r for nis Mrs son in 1938 stitution of the United States... .” 
President of the Unite d ¢ 0 s i as ponso fol 0 Decemib 11, the Chicago 
the appeasement party’s ticket in ally of General G ‘ Mc( 1ack voice of 
1944. Jan Horn Moss Her off ! t y stated that 
The New Leader revealed last iwché, Edwin P ta, labo v part vas necessary. It 
week that Smith is scheduled to rated w convicte N a led ew party The 
arrive in New York City w Geox Sylveste1 r \ in P In the January, 
the next month or so for an_ bet n ¢ 43 Cross and the Flag.” 
America First Party rally. In the _ thos¢ licted f tion, he quotes 
meantime Des Moines, Iowa, ap- etter to Mrs. Morri S al m the editorial and says: “The 
peasers are getting the stage set said: “We are gl 1 learn that f this editorial is the 
for a Smith rally the American mer gail suundation on which the America 
The Detroit Smith rally set for Communism are getting into the First Party is being built.” 
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The Hame Front 


By WILLIAM E. BCHN 

Soldier, Machine-Guns, Home Front 
HE following fusilade comes from Harry Roskolenko and is 
postmarked Battery So-and-so, Fort So-and-so, U.S.A. This 
Roskolenko may be marchit | 
a pack on his back, but some of you will recall lines of 
used to march through the pages of Poetry and othe: 








two rnythm now Ww} 


2 to the old one 














journals. As a distinguished poet, he has a dov 
up, which he does in the following effective fashion: 


ttle matter of snide 


“T have something to pick with you; a 











home-fronting which you included in your column of Janu 16th, 
this year of our Lord and p: the ammunition. Since poetry is 
the world over, and 


impoverished sufficiently by the non-readers 
since the bastard-like acceptance by the publishers is really extre 


legal, I am a: 








shocked as shocked ean be at your—did I say snide ?— 


comment at the end of your weary column. Weary, for I read it 
by candle light, being blacked out, sitting in « cold Army tent, 


hoping that The New Leader would bring me some internal as 
well as external warmth. It did. 

“‘Our best poets have turned to prose.’ you say. Who has not? 
to allow 


Thomas Hardy wrote prose so that he could e: 
him the means and the time to write The Dynasts. 





enoug 


Sandburg 


the PEOPLE 


issued a book of poems a few years ag addressed to . 
Iike that 


t 





he hardiy matters, for he is good, 
You ca "t sing poetry 


it is the business of 


Benet—well, 


sort of thing, or anything. 






boogy-woogy unless, of cour: 
with Tin Pan Alley. 1 
of a definable term, to Lincoln and Washington, current a few 
years ago, were the results of this sort of collaboration. You are 
impatient, my unfeathered friend. There is a lot of poetry being 
Because Sandburg appears to have 





Some have. These epics, so for lack 


written here and abroad. 
betrayed his Lincoln by writing it in prose 
you hardly have a case against Sandburg, the poet. 


rmation, 





istead of in poetry, 
Some things 


which does 








are best said in words that have a prose f 
not remove an pproach to a man or to his 
times. It is hardly 
for a poem is not a mathematical arrangement; it is more in the 
t 





essentia 





poetic a 








how long the lines run or how short they are; 





spirit than in the artificial display of form. What form adds, 


also subtracts when the poem is poor. +s 
“*And the wai 

of decent poetry.’ For shame! 

memorable line! If we have no Wilfred Owen or 

ns of 1914. Our 


WSs produced some swell prose, but ot one line 


rain that eternal measure, the 





Sassoon, it 1s 


solely because we are removed from the pa 





language, oul intplements ot War, ou l 


We are sophisticates now, whereas 





then. Sophisticati nas «ane i 
ciency of data. To S€ t oO poetry 
and this does not imply a cont Having 





become the child of science sensorium 











has a hard time digesting his feast. But, if allow me a 
page or a column, I will edit for yo small of poetry 
written during this war by American and British poets, and you 
will have to re-diges hut meal staged in one line. I promise 
you enough memorabl es to make you drunk!” 

It’s a bargain! The New Leader c¢: ot promise to reprint al 
of the poems, but it is interested in the list of titles and autho 
More tha one ( t USE from om) ence by tne 
scent of a prof yvOJeE Ho, He 1¢) Poet Roskolenko. 0 
with the Golden Tie ry, or Sub-Treasury, of War Poems! 


Again the Learned Librarian 


S is my week for distinguished guest columnists. The s 

















hines, t sno i N x 
my writing for n = take my ease. 17 following spirit 
comes {1 the li ho ) prac 
tie I} e tans ges, p ySOphies 
vio 
I \ ( The New 
I ( p ‘ e Cl lanity o 
soutie C o ( ! in" vo 
Vie ( ( ace ( tl I free 
n ( t ( i m ¢ 
S erners tov i th Neg} 2 
( R SOC eve : 
wr els¢ p t tha ( Ci 
k of. B outit ese epithe 
hem does g ere. \ 
( ¢ | Ow re ( sore pots 
Old We ( bitte “uC 
vo ms luve e¢ t p fo 
a thousand vears, i moaer nproven ts ly heat hen 
to higher temperatures 

“It will not do to say t ) veer-hating fello citize 
are not Christians, because they ¢: easily demonstrate the tact 
that we make a poor showing beside them. In proportion to income 
and numbers, the Southe brethren supp my 1 e church 
clergymen and missionaries than do we Northerne And eve 
one knows that the take their religi muct nore seriousiy 
They take no fund nta We ‘ e to libera » or ju 
straight agnosticism. 

“If you insist that you will call Christian only those who | 
carry out the ul g ‘ mple o e Naz ( ( ( 
have been precious few Christians in any period o1 place 

“T cannot see any tio t¢ the ace prob! ou 
South—at least not in our time. Education and sanitation only 
increase tne un 0 Negroes the esulting econuom! 
pressure. In ancient India the proble = solve v the insti 
tution of a rigid caste system, somethine lke he r Ow Ci 1e 
out In conquered Poland b th Herre oll 

“But there is no Christ ( democrat mectio 1 u cast 
system, The South is far from being democratic (iower case), bu 
it feels itself to be deeply Christia So \ thousand 
years, most of the white stra ill have died ou eavine the dee} 
South to the colored brethre ho are ette adapte t nn clin ‘ 
with hot and moist s mie M we, Pronix \ ist 


Southern Christians 
AM NOT the right fellow t er this. I here ive 


vociferously 1 : piv fre ome Southe ( sti: } 
takes his religion s« What learned frie ( = to be 
saving is that ther ‘ ‘ scuss ( 
Every bor Vv, he see to : . es ; ‘ F r ‘ 
habit of his time, his fu set. It maw be B 
all of the good Methodist Presbyteri: | 


Catholics 


Professor Boas 2 ( out th ee 


taking plac S W » 
before o ve ‘ N ¥ ] ] 

the colors \¢ M ¢ bb ! } 
offe é i Neg ‘ ‘ 
throv ‘ ‘ Phe Oo pos 
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In a Glass House 


By M. Z. F. FRANK 


THE AMERICAN JEW, A Composite Portratt. 


Ldited by Oscar Janowsky. Harpe rs, 322 pp. $ 


Qe 
» 





HE Jewish community in America would make an interesting subject of study even 





if the problem of anti-Semiti 


a 


sm were not so tragically alive today. Its growth from 
a few families in Colonial days to some five million today, the various waves of Im- 


migration from the Portuguese Marranos coming from Brazil to escape the Inquisition 
to the latest refugees from Nazi-dominated countries, and the background and tra- 
ditions of each-element; the types and divisions among Jews; the degree of integration 


of different types of Jews among each other and 


with the surrounding non-Jewish world; the rela- 


r countries 





tion of American Jews to Jews in 
* their mutual influences: the 
f American the 


social and educational 


and the extent o 








economic structure ¢ ewry 





reasons for 


institutions are some of the most impor- 





properly 





tant topics 





ating 


handled, could even be made tase 

Sponsored by the Hadassah Orgar 
America, Harpers put put what purports to be 
i id to give a compre- 


hensive picture of American Jewry. The book 


zation of 








the first attempt of its 


does contain some very valuable material and 


vell written. 


l it is even well 





some of it—very 





But it has serious fat 
od . 

The book deserves attention perhaps as much 
in a negative way as it does for its positive 
contributions. It bears witness to the alarming 
i and courage which 
ants from Eastern Eu- 





deterioration of the v 





characterized the immig 
rope two generations ago. The children of the 
tailors who tought for their rights in the general 
strike and built up the first Trade-unions in the 
world and the children of the self-made against 
lled—of those David 
American clothing 


- soft and bourgeois. 





whom the 


Levinskys who built up 





industry—have grown terri 





in mortal fear of what ther non-Jewish fellow- 
citizens may think of them, over-anxious to ap- 








pear respectable and ashamed of t fathers. 


immigrants—the 





The children of the 
more than ene hundred thousand members of the 


Hadassah who sponsored the book and the rabbis 








and professors who wrote and 1 it—have 
1ot seen fit to devote a chapter to the Jewish 
labor nov , economic 





lts historic 





development does not form a subject of a chapter, 
it is only treated Oscar Janowsky’s chapte! 
cidentally i 


hich is prima- 
m—although it 
detachment, in 
The Yiddish 


such a potent 





of American 


aph in Marit 
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hirty freight cat el to end 
South from Jersey slowly wend 
Underneath each turning wheel 
Sink and rise the tracks of steel 
While from ever hole nd chit 
Streams the mel! of printer’s inl 
Thirty reight cars. tull « books 
Handie ¢ tly. use no hook 

Inche it nd tall and wide 
Most of them will lie beside 


Phones of those who, by the signs 


Speak and hear on party lines. 


—RICHARD ARMOUR. 





AYammer on E.Wilson 


By RALPH DE TOLEDANO 
VOTE-BOOKS OF XN GHT. By Edmund Wilson, 
Colt Press, San Francisco. $2.50. 
DMUND WILSON is a literary siring-saver 
Everything he writes must see print; and 
vything that sees print must appear in a book. 
So, side by side with Avel’s Castle and The Wound 
iid the Bow—two landmarks in contemporary 
criticism—stand The Boys in the Back Room, a 
purely journalistic compilation, and currently 
Vote-Books of Night, with which this note con- 





cerns itself. 
300k reviews, certainly New Leader book re- 
ws, should be Note-Books of 
Vight, however, lends itself only to that type of 
notice which I call the “yammer,” a torm which 
nfuriates the creative soul and amuses malicious 
ystanders. It is no more than Mr. Wilson’s 


deserves. 


informative. 


1 
I 





For how criticize sagely a collection of small- 
fry poems, satiric verses, heart-felt yearnings set 
to rocking horse rhythms. good prose, and accept- 
ible revery? (Indeed, how brandish those formid- 
able vardsticks so dear to the damp souls of 
sociologists?) Perhaps I should only point out 
lat the darkly romantic title of Mr. Wilson's 
book is a sell—mildly suggestive in tone of a 
Walpurgisvacht The proper title—I offer this 
free—might have been: Some Things I Threw 
Together Between Thinking of Daisy. 

I vamimer because America’s most distinguished 
critic should be a more capable prosodist and be- 
cause any man with ten fingers and ditto toes 
should be able to scan a line of verse accurately. 
(Mr. Wi 

technical equipment for good light verse and 
the inspiration for poetry, with the 
sult that one wobbles and the other maudles.) 


I yammer becat 


son falls between two stools: he lacks 








“serious” 


se buried away in the inconse 





quental mass are wonderful phrases and lines, rich 
observations, admirable anger, and some bits of 
There are 
even two whole pieces in Note-Books of Night 

1 are wholly excellent: “The Three Limperary 
Cripples.” a Joyceian effusian which does to cer 


re that do this young heart good. 





tain critical affectations what should have been 

o them long ago; and “At Laurelwood,.” 
ong stretch of analytical reminiscence 

Yes, 1 yvammer because I too often have the 

orrible suspicion that Mr. Wilson does not know" 

wn he is satirizing and when he is being 

Now tell me what 


makes you yamme} 


Saint and Agitator 


By ISABELLA FEY 

G. B.S A Fall Length Portrait. By Hesketh 
Pearsou, Harpers. 380 pp. $350. 

N July 26th, 1856, George Bernard Shaw, sup 


posedly descended from Macduff, and not dis 





pleased that an ancestor “is a character in one of 
,’ was born in Dublin, Ireland, 


his extraordinary biography 


are’s plays 
d Henderson tried to overtake 
of the biography 


running in 1931, and 








y with another versi 
Frank Harris entered the 


the following year Henderson tried again. But 











not until 1942 did Hesketh Pearson pull abreast 
of the Irish playboy-saint with an unmistakable 
keness called G.B.S., a Full Length Portrait. 
Regardless of what Mr. Pearson took ready 
nade from his predecessors (and he took a good 
om Henderson), his work is convincing and 
refres g two reasons—first, he allows Shaw 
» do mos the t and all we see of Mi 
Pears an occasional sly elbow digging the 
Shavian rib where he frankly comments upon 
some conceit of Shaw’s, or interpolates a direct 


disagreement with the playwright’s opinion, as 
i the subject of Shakespeare; and second, h¢ 
sentence structure 


commands tne EST amonz 


contemporary biographers. I cannot imagin 
anyone approaching the business of Shaw unless 
armed with an array of exact nouns, sharpened 
Mr, Pearson is 


yerbs and @! htening adjectives, 
<o armed 

It is haraly ews that Saaw Su 
wit. We know he transtormed the modern theatre; 


‘ialism into many an old English 


tremendous 








ll, and his prefaces are an acknowledged body 
f literatu themselves 
Yet sone among tne younye. veneratiol 
wa divine origin of laughter, are in 
clined to dismiss Shaw as a chuckle mill. They 
joy his humor and miss his exaltation. This is 
ot the fault of our generation for Shaw’s cor 
empot r nade tl same mistake, and mu 
‘ he ) ha referred t egard Shaw as al 
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one 


hide and Out 


“~ur" 


By MATTHEW LOW 
Fadi Takes a Flyer:—While Capt: R racke s been 


touring the country with fanfare, telling big-business societies 
and advertising clubs all e virtues of compai ionism 
and how the fox-hole figh e mad at the labor movement, 





ker in the Pacifie for 
tories in the East, 


Sergeant Johnnie Bartek—wit} 

21 days—has been quietly visiting 
fraternizing once again wit bude iber of 
the CIO’s Textile Workers). . Rickenba = strong point is 
“what the men 
Guadaleanal f 
40 hours, and accord- 
ing to correspondent 
lra Wolfert, who was 
there through much 
of the autumn and 
winter fighting, his 


conelusions “are 





t ae ime 





out there” are saying and feeling. But he was on 








bout 


Wrong and grotes- 





quely misrepresent 
the men!” ... Meanwhile old America First (of which Rickenbacker 
Was a member) announces a new rally (including Gerald L. K. 


Smith, Coughlinite rabble-rouser) dedicated ‘kenbacker, who 





will be boomed for President (Detroit, Feb. 7)... . Eddie is playing 
(or being played for) pretty big stakes, much too big fo 
some ace. We remember another national her took a flyer in 
politics and “industrial relations.” and e when people 


vegan to suspect that he was abusing his status to mislead them... . 


just a lone- 





~ s » * 
lynnlandia:—We don't usually go in for this kine 
but our spies report—from Washington, that it’ 

this week, you could hear a Flynn drop... trom Hollywood, that the 
morgl of it all is: To Evrol’s human but to Flynndivine (also: 
the star will probably be acquitted, and he’ll go on a coast-to-coast 
hook-up 


of flynn-flam, 
s so quiet there 


“thanking the American people for their tolerance” and 
calling the case “a demonstration of American democratic 
method!) . .. And on the third Flynn front. there is news of 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, whose father recently died and has in 
recent issues of the Daily Worker been g ven a posthumous red 
card in the Communist Party. It so happens that old Tom Flynn, 
dead at 83, was a life-long democratic socialist, and was always 


proud of Debs’ boast: “having no Vatican in Moscow to guide me 





I must be content to use my own good judgme Wonder if 
the Commie hacks aren’t going to feel a little sensitive around the 
neck when the GPU gets around to learning that old Tom Flynn 
Was once a subscription agent for—-The New Leader! , 
* * » 
Fy tinston Notes:—Danton Walker, Duily News gossipper, al- 
most but not quite cook« lis goose on the Casablanea Con- 
ference. He just couldn't’ keep the news under his hat, and the 
sors almost put him out of business! . Incidentally one news- 
paperman didn’t know about the Conference b vound up right- 











UP correspondent Walter Logan who, scouting arou for a new 
story, wandered into Casablanca two weeks ago. He knew nothing, 
of course, and had no specia .. papers on him, and so was 
clapped into custody and almost shot ( rent capital queries: 

What has Joe Kamp, native-fasci picce, been cooking up 
in the offices of Clare Hoffmann and Burton K. Wheels Wasn't 
the Dies gwhost-write who put those pooh-pooh sections on anti- 
Semitism in tl Dies report the well-know Washingt anti- 
Semite ?—How come Johannes Steel, Post columnist and radio com- 
nentator, sn’t awal when he spoke « “the alleged incarcera- 
tion” of Ehrlich and Alter in Russian prisons that prominent D.C, 
officials have been trying for months to pre Molotoft release 


them?—Didn’t Martin (Hoarse Opera) Dies remembe 
smeared Jay Lovestone’s 


when he 
Citizens f Victor that he had once 
suppoenaed Jay as an anti-Communist witness (following which 
Earl Browder called him “The Doriot of America’)? Aren't 
the New Dealers pushing Lyndon Johnson, young Texas congress- 


man, in the party machi: 



























Aw the Seas:—Franco’s S) h representative ave been 
regularly passing informatio n to the Axis liplomatic”’ 
exchanges and news dispatches)—-at t's “no se Allied in- 
telligence. But the matter won't brought fl “because 
Ol the nature of « irre t rela or ; ‘ \Le An - South 
America the idea of “Hispar idad’ no? Vey emg glorified 
as against Pan-American solidarity. l using nbers of Latin 
tneaters are putting on Spanish things wit tne e “tles to 
Mother Spain.” Berlin-aided Madrid hand-outs are growing in 
influence \ Norweg farn vho had a flock of hens re- 
ceived one day a threateni let from the N: . ordering him 
to deliver eges to the Wehrmacht Iw ve a they got the 
following reply: “Your letter w: t up in the n house, so that 
the hens themselves could s« t. Whe f the 
after two days still had not re } wv, | a hem all 
shot for sabot ! ie ( nan We t. Yours faith- 
fully,”’ etc. The farmer has since bee ! Stalin kept 
every motion picture theater open 24 hour the vicinity 
of Leningrad and Stalingrad during the entire time of the siege. 
Otto Habsburg is still hopping around %king for political 
openings—he is now seeking the cooperation of the Cuban govern- 
ment to raise volunteers the) i the Austria yaltalion mere... 
The Nazis have appropria i! e files of the De e bureau, 
France’s secret service. ane V sSes npicte lossiers on all 
kinds of men ar vent ! ding the Lindbergh trip to Gér- 
nanyv) 


Normi Pho ‘long tive in liberal 


N“ Fronts for Old: 





circles, as a recent advertisement put it Vill speak trom 
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Pe:'S. Scraps Old “Melting Pot” Idea in Utilizing 


Harrison Praises Record of 
- Foreign Groups in Nat'l Unity 


By EARLE G. HARRISON 
4 Commissioner of the Immigration and 
. Naturalization Service. 


AR is probably the supreme test of a na- 

tion’s unity. And those of us who can call 
up first-hand recollections of the American scene 
in’1917-18 have the basis for a striking com- 
parison in public attitudes as we look about to- 
day. To be sure, we have had many un-American 
demonstrations of discriminatory hiring prac- 
tice in our war plants since this emergency 
arose; but anyone who thinks we are slipping 
backward as a nation just didn’t see or doesn’t 
remember what we had in the last war. Yes, 
we have had a few spotty outbreaks of vigilant- 
ism; a few officials of local government acting 
on their own private brainstorms; a smattering, 
many months back, of public hysteria, and a 
handful of amateur performances in spy detec- 
tion. 

But if anyone thinks these scattered incidents 
reveal a lack of progress in our public thinking, 
he didn’t see or doesn’t remember what went on 
im 1917 or 1918, or even in 1919 and 1920. Dur- 
ing the war years, we had nationwide waves of 
spy-hunting—neighbor reporting neighbor, or- 
ganizations advertising in the newspapers and 
selling memberships at one dollar each—and un- 
told mental cruelty inflicted on perfectly inno- 
cent families; during the post-war years we had 
public demonstrations of race hate we now like 
to. forget. 

What. has happened in the intervening years? 
Today we have, with a surprisingly small per- 
centage of exception, a solidly loyal, unified pop- 
ulation; conforming with whole heart to our 
democratic way of living in time of peace and 
willing in time of war to make the sacrifices 
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necessary to preserve that way of living. This 
support of our ideals is, we now know, expressed 
quite as eagerly by those among us who are not 
citizens as by those who are. The determination 
to protect our democracy is as strong on the 
part of Americans who were born in other coun- 
tries as it is among the native-born. And among 
Gur native citizenry we have, I submit in spite 
of some evidence to the contrary, steadily im- 
proving and maturing attitudes—a growing dis- 
taste for racial or religious intolerance, a broad- 
ening acceptance of the principles of equality of 
opportunity, a keener realization, in short, of 
that which we are now at war to save for our 
nation. 

I do not mean to say, of course, that we are 
at or even very near perfection in all this. 
Heayen knows anyone inclined to refute me 
could cite plenty of glaring examples. But I 
think there is no refuting the trend. 

OST important, I believe, has been our scrap- 

ping of the old “melting pot” concept of 
the 20’s, and our gradual realization of its fal- 
lacies. A melting pot is a utensil of character— 
very marked character. It is decidedly nihilist. 
You use it when you want to deprive some other 
object completely of its present character, elim- 
inate its shape, change its texture, wipe out 
everything that it has been except the raw 
material. You begin by generating a great deal 
of heat under it. Then you put your article in 
the melting pot. If it resists, if it refuses to 
surrender its being, you generate still more heat. 
You boil the very soul out of it. When all you 
have left in the melting pot is a formless mass 
of raw material, then your ready to throw in 
the next one. 

This was what we once believed we ought to 
do to our immigrants. We were repudiating the 
very process by which our nation was built. We 
were also assuming that having brought this 
vast addition into our population, we were under 
no necessity of making any adjustment in our- 
selves. If any changing was required, all of it 








was required of the immigrants. That was their 
obligation, not ours. But we very soon began 
finding out that for our own good we’d better 
stop. trying to mak Scotsman forget the 
heather or insisting that a Parisian learn to 
like the taste of water. 

And so ere more of us have come to under- 
stand that we can be fellows and compatriots 
while still enjoying best quite different dances, 
beverages, mt art and newspapers. 

And the building of America goes on. The 
other week one of my friends told me he had 
recently had his first experience w our Nat 
uralization Service in acting as a witness for a 
petitioner for citizer p. As they left build- 
ing, the petitioner said to my friend: “Isn’t this 


{ 


a wonderful nati aking time right 
middle of a w : 
a citizen? 
from a German-bo) ov who came to 
try as a refuges d to be adopted 
American family. He wrote, 
day one of the im) : om 
took place. | w ‘ as a citizen of tl 
United States of Ameri That is something I 
had eagerly d-to for 
ajlong time. milestone in my life, 
and I assure you 


up to it. As I now enter 





awauited and looked forwa) 
This event is : 
hat I will do my best to live 
the Army, I have the 





proud feeling of fighting for my own country 
and under my ow n flag.” 
* 

THOUG HTFUL Federal Judge took time 

to write me a few days ago concerning 
one group of naturalization petitioners heard in 
his court in Indiana. He stated that the appli- 
cants were asked, as a matter in interest, 
whether they had relatives in the armed forces 
of the United States. There were 189 petition- 
ers for naturalization and the results showed 
that they had 203 relatives actually in the serv- 
ice and an additional 57 about to be called. The 
judge then proceeded in his letter: “I think this 
record is one of the finest proofs of the value 
of the immigrant in times of peace as well as 
a time of war. These people have helped to 
make this a city of about 115,000 from a village 
of about ten or twelve thousand. They have 
made it wealthy and nationally known and now 
they and their offspring show a remarkable 
representation in our Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps, and even the Red Cross and WAACS are 
represented. We read much about the wealth of 
a country in natural resources, referring to 
minerals, forests, fuels, etc. It occurs to me 
that one source of a nation’s wealth is in its 
people and if any nation loses them to another, 
they lose much wealth embodied in the people 
lost by emigration. 

A substantial share in the “inevitable defeat” 
of Nazism and Fascism will be had by Amer- 
icans born in the very countries where once 
those freedom crushing forees appeared to 
flourish. 

The war has placed an extra responsibility on 
the Naturalization Service in connection with 
naturalization petitions filed by aliens of enemy 
nationalities. The law requires us to give more 
time to an investigation of their applications, 
in order that there might be no doubt as to their 
qualifications for citizenship. This requirement, 
together with the fact that a great number of 
Italian and German aliens have applied for citi- 
zenship since 1939, has resulted in unusually 
long delays in the handling of such naturaliza- 
tion petitions, particularly in. those districts 
having large proportions of petitioners of Ger- 
man and Italian nationalities. 

I am glad to report that this situation is rap- 
idly changing. We are increasing our facilities 
for handling petitions, and we are also institut- 
ing more efficient methods for investigating ap- 
plicants. While these methods will expedite the 
handling of petitions and cause fewer delays, 
they will also serve to make it more difficult for 
the unqualified applicant to be granted citizen- 
ship. 

* ca * 

W* are proud that so many are seeking United 

States citizenship. We are trying to help. 
And sometimes in doing so, we ourselves learn. 
Recently we sent out letters to non-citizens in- 
forming them of the citizenship education facili- 
ties available in their communities. This reply 
was received from the son of a_ non-citizen 
mother: 
“Dear Sir or Madan: 

“This is Mike Brock, who writes this letter, 
son of Mrs. Elsa Brock. The letter she received 
read like this—You have made America your 
pe The answer is Yes. Ever since she was 

15, she made America her home and she intends 
to make it her home for the rest of her days. 
Now, according to law, to become a citizen, you 
have to have your citizenship papers. Now you 
can have your citizenship papers of the U.S.A. 
and still not be a citizen. According to the law, 
the piece of paper you have says your a citizen. 
3ut does that prove you are. According to law, 
yes. But deep in your heart are you a citizen 
of the U.S. A.? Now you can have your citi- 
zenship papers and do more harm than someone 
who hasn’t theirs. Get this, Mike Brock isn’t 
trying to make the law. I just decided I would 
tell you in case you didn’t know, although it 
does sound like I’m trying to make the law. But 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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Hara-Kiri for Japanese Generals 


By MANUEL KOMROFF 

N feudal Japan the act of Hara-Kiri was given 

definite strict ceremonial rules, and these 
rules still hold today, 

An officer or person of rank will not lose his 
rank or honor if. he is allowed “the honorable 
way out.” 

The courage to take one’s own life is held 
highly in Japanese public esteem. The word 
hara-kiri does not mean “honorable dispatch,’ 
it means plain “belly-cutting.”” As in English 
we avoid the word “belly” and substitute the 
more polite “abdomen,” so the Japanese also 
avoid using the word hara-kiri and employ its 
polite synonym seppuku. 

When in the days of oid a man was ordered 
by his feudal lord to perform the act of hara- 
kiri, the news was brought to him by an officer 


. of his own clan or province. This officer re- 


mained to serve as witness. 

In announcing the sentence the officer would 
take his place in front of the man about to be 
condemned at a prescribed distance of exactly 
twelve feet (some old books on this gentle art 
say eighteen feet). He would not face the 
condemned man squarely but sit at an angle 
rather obliquely while he reads the sentence. 

This officer then would vead the words in a 
loud, firm voice. “It should be delivered clearly 
from beginning to end,” for it is the duty of 
this officer to set the tone of stoic fortitude 
from the very start. 

The condemned man may have some words 
to say in reply to the sentence but if these 
words are spoken in a frightened or confused 
manner, then no attention is to be paid to 
what he says. 

Writing materials may be given the con- 
demned man so that he may send a last mes- 
sage, but it is not encouraged. This tradition 
stems from the famous Ronins. One of these 
ancient Japanese heroes, when asked if he 
wanted to send a last message to his mother, 
replied: “When we parted, she told me that our 
parting would be very long. She asked me not 
to play the part of a coward. Therefore as I 
have already taken a long leave of her, I have 
no message to send to her now.” This fortitude 
is the root and tradition of hara-kiri. 

k ~ * 

i the ancient art of Hara-kiri two seconds 

are appointed to aid the condemned man in 
carrying out the act. In olden days the seconds 
attending a nobleman of rank wore white clothes 
and the handle of the sword with which the 
principal second was to strike off the head of 
the victim o> wrapped in fresh white silk 
White is the Japanese color for mourning. 





By VAN METER AMES 
ART AND FREEDOM. A Historical and Bio- 
graphical Interpretation of the Relations 
Between the Ideas of Beauty, Use and Free- 
dom in Western Civilization From the Greeks 
to the Present Day. By Horace M. Kallen. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. 
Two volumes, 1006 pp. $6.50. 
NLY in a lifetime could a man write a work 
as comprehensive and profound as Professor 
Kallen’s masterpiece, and at no time of life 
could it have been written without his unique 
ability to relate things that had seemed poles 
apart. At ease in every stage of western civili- 
zation, he looks back over it from the vantage 
of pragmatic aesthetics to which he made dis- 
tinguished contribution before the formulation 
of it that he hails in Dewey’s Art as Experience. 
The twin volumes of Art and Freedom, hand- 
some and beautifully written as dedication to 
art could suggest, constitute a history of culture 
rather than of aesthetics alone or mere phi- 
losophies of art, since art for the author is 
nothing apart from life but rather that fresh 
achievement whereby events 
anotner turn and new consum- 
ne initiation of these 


insight and free 
repeatedly take 
into play, “T 


mations come 

















changes ... seems to me to be the liberty of the 
artist that refuses to compromise the singularity 
of his vision. .,.In the culture of free societies, 
this liberty has become the avatar of all the 
{ loms men it and are ready to die for. 
It is the spontaneity and fertility of the very 
life of us, and so contagious that where the 
rtist is free no other man can remain bond.” 
Grasp of this original idea is facilitated by 
ple documentation. And a reader will find it 
no ) it use s tne rocess of 

r 2 opp I >huma fulfilmer that 

1 new ) re of othe irt 

iberates the s f for an instant only 

1 the coe nd constra vhic reset 

A thi 1 \ beauty it consum 

ites this liberation, and we tend to realize its 

’ as a relat between ourselves and this 

i iting powe It is admitted that beauty 
is elusive, may not supervene upon art, and is 
in the long run not even sought by the artist 


who is more intent upon other goods, The con- 


The Relations of Art and Freedom 


tention is simply that when beauty does appear, 
it is a relation, and that rejection of this thesis 
will commit one to the theory that beauty is a 
property of an object, either as a form somehow 
beautiful in itself or as the token of a meta- 
physical reality. The metaphysical alternative 
is ruled out for people who are wedded to a 
naturalistic and scientific outlook. But it may 
be asked whether forms ever exhibit beauty 
apart from a metaphysical interpretation or 
from use in the broad sense indicated. 


HOUUUUUULHLLUUL Free Culture HAUIUUUUEUGUAUA 


HE publicatior 

of Horace M a 
Kallen’s two crit- 
ical and inquir 
ing volumes intc 
the history of Art 
and Freedom is 
itself an achieve. 
ment of free cul- 
ture. “When the artist is free,” 
writes, 










Dr. Kallen 
“no other man can remain bond. 
The liberty of the artist refuses to com- 
promise the singularity of his vision.” 
That is indeed the free man’s right. 


Also to be valued is the éritic’s right 
to dissent. And in the following review, 
Van Meter Ames, well-known literary 
critic and aesthetician, asks a number of 
stimulating questions. To one of them we 
always thought the answer was obvious 
and irrefutable. Has the suppression of 
the artist under modern totalitarianism— 
German and Russian—been complete? It 
has. Professor Ames seems to be uncer- 
tain, and we can refer him to mountains 
of unshakeable, tragic evidence. 

It is a token of the full-bodied vitality 
of Dr. Kallen’s book that issues like this 
can come up. His is no narrow, pure dis- 
quisition on beauty and aesthetic appre- 
ciation, but a study of art and freedom, 
culture and democracy, of real breadth 
and dimension. 


Si MUHAIVIHUUUHULUULAULU.U0N ALLL UT 
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It is prescribed by Japanese tradition that the 
condemned man should take his place facing 
west and that his principal second face north. 
In this manner they take their places. 

1. The second strips the right shoulder of 
the condemned man and drawing his long sword, 
quietly lays the scabbard down behind him. 

2. The second’s assistant comes forward: with 
a tray upon which lies a dirk. The dirk is razor 
sharp, with a blade about nine inches long. 

3. As the tray is placed before the condemned 
man, the second gets ready to strike the blow 
with his sword. 

4. The condemned man bows before the tray 
and reaches out for the dirk. 

5. The blow is struck. 

6. It is prescribed that after the second has 
struck off the head he should take care not 
to raise his sword again but to hold it down, 
and retiring a step or two, to kneel respectfully 
before wiping the blade with soft paper which 
he has brought for this purpose. 

Regarding the exact moment to strike, there 
are various conflicting opinions. Some say when 
the hand reaches for the dirk. Others say when 
the dirk is inserted in the left side of the 
abdomen by the condemned man, 

As it is considered dishonorable for the victim 
to cry out because of pain, the second avoids 
this by striking before the dirk is. inserted. 
However, there some who claim the right to 
inflict the wound and request their second not 
to strike until the dirk is inserted. 

Tradition also recommends that the severed 
head should be placed on a thick square of 
paper 

The tray with the dirk is not placed close to 
the condemned man, but about three feet away 
so that his body may bend forward as he 
stretches to reach it. 

* * * 

N eye-witness account of this act was re- 

corded some years ago by a secretary of 

a foreign legation in Japan, Mr. A. B. Mitford. 

A condemned man named Taki Zenzaburo, the 

officer who gave the order to fire on foreigners 
in Kobe many years ago, was the victim. 

The ceremony took place in one of the local 
temples and had been ordered performed at 
ten-thirty at night by the Mikado himself. 
Seven foreigners from the legations were in- 
vited to be present. No foreigners had wit- 
nessed such an execution before. 

It was a large hall of dark timbers and huge 
lamps hung from the ceiling. The front of the 
altar was covered with fresh white mats over 
which was laid a rug of scarlet felt. The 
witnesses took their places. 

“With the kaishaku (second) on his left hand, 





BJECTIONS 

work are often incidental, due perhaps to 
slips unavoidable in such an ambitious under- 
taking. Were the author not a New Yorker he 
might have been aware that 30 years before the 
First World War, instead of after, some Chicago 
architects quit disguising the structure of sky- 
scrapers. If he had not been preoccupied with 
more important matters he would have seen that 
the fascination of aristocrats for Proust did 
not make him one. Since it is not the purpose 
of the book to give full accounts of aesthetic 
theories, summaries of them, though adroit, lead 
to questions which only extended discussion 
could clear up. Thus it seems a tour de 
to associate Santayana with empathy, and the 
treatment of Einfiihlung according to Lipps 
leaves the impression that for him the whole 
self was involved in aesthetic experience. Analy- 
sis of ambiguities and conflicts in Dewey’s aes- 
thetic would have been welcome in view of its 
key position in Mr. Kallen’s scheme. 
said to call it an error not to 


arising in the perusal of this 


force 


Dewey is 
“discriminate the 
‘esthetic’ and the ‘artistic’,’’ whereas at least 
on pages 46 and 119 of Art as Experience he is 
hem, wishing 


concerned to deny a gap between the 





to keep them together in a continuous process 
which neither term _ e will cover as a whole. 
And on page 959 of A and Freedom Dewe y is 
said to hold ot Al “that the work of 
neither predicts nor interprets but reveals only.” 


art 





Does he hold this without qualification? 
Most controvers in Art and Freedom is the 
lumping together of Fascist, Nazi, Communist, 





and Roman ¢ ‘atholic suppression of the artist's 
liberty, including a number of things said 


connection, A Freudian interpretation of 


1 this 














in Catholicism will be chall ed no 

communicants. Attack on censorship by the 
hierarchy seems to call for a reservation that 
it is possible fo he Catholic layma t be 
liberal and intelligent. One may wonder whether 
freedom of the artist h been as completely 
suppressed in Soviet Russia as Mr. Kallen cen- 


tends. According to his own dictum that 


art can live or grow without liberty, one might 





consider art which has been coming out of there 
as evidence of some freedom. And one may 
(Continued on Page Six) 


‘shrine of the Japanese national spirit,” 


Tak: Zenzaburo age condemned man) advanced 
slowly towards the Japanese witnesses, and the 
two bowed before them, then drawing near to 
the foreigners they saluted us in the same way, 
pérhaps even with more deference: in each case 
the salutation was ceremoniously returned. 
Slowly, and with great dignity, the condemned 
man mounted the raised floor, prostrated him- 
self before the high altar twice, and seated him- 
self on the felt carpet with his back to the 
high aJtar, the kaishaku crouching on his left- 
hand side. One of the three attendant officers 
then came forward, bearing a stand of the 
kind used in temples for offerings, on which, 
wrapped in paper, lay the wakizashi, the short 
sword or dirk of the Japanese, nine inches and 
a half in length, with a point and an edge as 
sharp as a razor’s. This he handed, prostrating 
himself, to the condemned man, who received 
it reverently, raising it to his head with both 
hands, and placed it in front of himself. 

“After another profound obeisance, Taki 
Zanzaburo, in a voice which betrayed just so 
much emotion and hesitation as might be ex- 
pected from a man who is making a painful 
confession, but with no sign of either in his 
face or manner, spoke as follows: ‘I, and I alone, 
unwarrantably gave the order to fire on the 
foreigners of Kobe, and again as they tried to 
escape. For this crime I disembowel myself, 
and I beg you who are present to do me the 
honor of witnessing the act.’ 

“Bowing once more, the speaker allowed his 
upper garments to slip down to his girdle, and 
remained naked to the waist. Carefully, aecord- 
ing to custom, he tucked his sleeves under his 
knees to prevent himself from falling back- 
wards; for a noble Japanese gentleman should 
die falling forwards. Deliberately, with a steady 
hand, he took the dirk that lay before him; he 
looked at it wistfully, almost affectionately; for 
a moment he seemed to collect his thoughts for 
the last time, and then stabbing himself deeply 
below the waist on the left-hand side,‘ he drew 
the dirk slowly across to the right side, and, 
turning it in the wound, gave a slight cut 
upwards. During this sickeningly painful oper- 
ation he never moved a muscle of his face. When 
he drew out the dirk, he leaned forward and 
stretched out his neck; an expression of pain 
for the first time crossed his face, but he uttered 
no sound. At that moment the kaishaku, who, 
still crouching by his side, had been keenly 
watching his every movement, sprang to his 
feet, poised his sword for a second in the air; 
there was a flash, a heavy, ugly thud, a crash- 
ing fall; with one blow the head had been 
severed from the body. 

“A dead silence followed, broken only by the 
hideous noise of the blood throbbing out of the 
inert heap before us, which but a moment 
chivalrous man. 


t 


before had been a brave and 
It was horrible. 

“The kaishaku made a low bow, wiped his 
sword with a piece of paper which he had ready 
for the purpose, and retired from the raised 
floor; and the stained dirk was solemnly borne 
away, a bloody proof of the execution.” 

‘ ‘ ' 

UCH is an actual eyewitness account of the 
” traditional ceremony of the man condemned 
to hara-kiri. But in cases of “dishonor” or 
failure to do what is expected, the honorable 
man of Japan condemns himself and performs 
the act alone. Here the dirk, razor sharp, is 
inserted deeply into the pit at the left side of 
the stomach, just above the hip, and is drawn 
across to the extreme right side. i 
a motion was made in Japa- 
nese parliament to abolish hara-kiri; but the 
motion was cried down by almost unanimous 
voice. During the debate it was called “the very 
“a valu- 
able institution, tending to the honor of the 
nobles and based on a compassionate feeling 
“a pillar of religion 


Some years ago 





toward the official ¢ aste,” 
and a spur to virtue.’ 

Whole groups of Senet se officers were known 
to commit hara-kiri rather than face the humili- 
ation of military defeat. In 1895 when Japan 
was forced to surrender the city of Liao-tung, 
forty officers took the k in their own hands 
and did away with their lives. 

Honorable Generals and Admirals of Japan, 
that, although defeated, you ‘can 
to the ancient 
case of doubt it is 
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still save your honor acco1 
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Page Five 


‘Sacred CowofNat'l Sovereignty’Is Big Obstacle to Post-War Order 


[This is the first article of a short series 
by Proj. Salvemeni on “The Sacred Cow of 
National Sovereignty.” } 


By GAETANO SALVEMENI 


LL thoughtful persons in America are ask- 

ing whether, having been dragged into a 
first world war and again into a second world 
war, America has to be dragged again into a 
third world war. Confronted with this question, 
they are led to ask another question: Why war 
arises? What can be done to prevent war 
from arising? 

Social scientists have devised many theories 
to explain the causes of war. Horse sense. with 
no help from social scientists, tells us that war 
arises from the desire to bully one’s neighbor, 
ahd that as soon as the bully can persuade 
himself that war will pay, he goes to war. 

There is something of the bully in the soul 
of every man and woman; and if we are sincere 
with ourselves, we have to admit that we are 
not an exception. 

Fortunately, there is in the mind of each one 
of us also the persuasion that it is folly to break 
one’s neck. And we know that we will break 
our necks if we attack our neighbors, not only 
because they will take care of themselves, but 
above all because there is at the next corner 
a policeman ready to bring us back to our 
senses. This is why many people abstain from 
bullying even if, by nature, they are so inclined. 

Through the centuries mankind has been 
cursed by war, always as a result of the fact 
that each country had to take care of itself, 
and there was no police force to teach the 
transgressor that war would not pay. Each 
country was its own untrameled judge in its 
relations with every other country. Each bully 
was a law unto himself. .Mankind has always 
lived under a regime of international anarchy. 
This unrestrained right to bully one’s neighbor 
in a regime of international anarchy was sol- 
emnly termed “national sovereignty” by poli- 
ticians, diplomats and social scientists. 

The League of Nations was created in 1919, 
at the end of the First World War, on the 
assumption that it should prevent war by the 
so-called method of “collective security.” 


The members of the League pledged them- tional sovereignty” of 
selves to settle their disputes by the peaceful 
mans of conciliation and arbitration rather than was absent, 
by war. If any one of them disregarded that 
pledge, all the other members pledged them- 
selves to enact either economic or even, if nec- if the men and women of a city infested by 
gangsters, pledged themselvese not to come to 


essary, military sanctions, against him, in order 
the rescue of their neighbors as soon as a breach failed because the United States of America 


to force him to his knees. 
* 


unanimous vote, had agreed. that the covenant rescue of the one atta 
had been violated. Moreover, the decision as to As 


the 


OWEVER, the members of the League were 
not bound by an unconditional or automatic and even if the unanimous 
pledge. Sanctions against the transgressor the effect that an attack had really occurred, 
would be enforced only if all the members, by they remained tree to 


* * 











kind of sanctions to be enacted against for himself” mentality, “collective security’ 


the defaulter must be taken by unanimous vote. be an empty word 


Last but not least no penalties were contem- one of Roosevelt’s famous tour freedoms and 
plated against the member of the League who the foundation of all 


was lukewarm or disloyal in regard to the 
enactment of the sanctions. In short, the work- The failures of the 


ing of “collective security” in the League of 
Nations depended wholly on the unlimited “na- 





out of our reach. 





PIERRE LAVAL SAMU 


the members of the Jay in the fuct that no one was pre 
make the necessary sacrifices to enforce peace. 
vanished into And when I say “no one” [I mean not only 


diplomats and politicians who were running the 


League. When free and 
collective security” 
thin air and war or the threat of war remained 
as the last resort in a di 


go or not to go to the 1 
ked. Ethiopia in 1935 and had kept Hitler down in 
1988 and 1939, they would have made impossible 
will the outbreak of the present war, even though 
freedom from fear,” the United States was not a partner in 
League. It was not the United States who told 
them to make a sham of the League of Nations. 


long as we remain tied to this “every man 


other freedoms, will be 


League 
not depend on this or that other proviso of the 
Covenant of -4)» League. 


EL HOARE AT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
", . . Philosopher George Santayana once said: ‘Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to repect it!'... 


unanimous agreement 





countries of Europe. 


gor 
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by case, whether an assault had really occurred, it was not the United States who started 
j 





sion had been to 





League had prevented Mussoli 





The root of the evil 








Ten Years of Hitler — Nazism Seeks to Create New 


Social System by Crushing Old Aristocracy 


of equal fundamental significance—a new form 


HIS is a year marking many anniversaries 

of the Hitlerian era: 25 years since the 
formation of the nucleus of the Nazi Party; 20 
years since its first attempt to overthrow the 
political regime in Germany (the “Munich 
putsch”); 10 years since Hitler’s seizure of 
power, and five years since the Third Reich’s 
first aggression against a foreign country (the 
march into Austria). 

As a politician, Hitler was born in 1918—a 
time of military collapse and social upheaval. 
His first words as a platform-speaker were a 
ery for revenge. And since then it has been 
possible to understand him only as a member 
of his camp of revenge-seekers. 

There were two social] strata in this camp. 
Often they came very close to cach other, how- 
ever, they never fully merged. 

On the one hand, there was a movement 
among the upper social strata—bankers and 
professors, engineers and philosophers, the “wild 
barons” of the East-Elbian provinces and the 
industrial magnates from Westphalia—all the 
men who held commanding positions in the Ger- 
many of that time, the rulers of her economic 
life, her “elite.” They were barred from partici- 
pation in political power, they were in opposi- 
tion to the democratic republic. Socially, how- 
ever, they were at the top. They pursued a 
policy of preparing revenge from above. They 
gathered about the Reichswehr, they supported 
it and fostered its glorification. It was the 
Reichswehr which had to bring about salvation. 

Fully realizing the importance of the impend- 
ing struggle and evaluating the experience of 
the last war, they concentrated on full mobiliza- 
tion of all the country’s economic resources. 
They came to the conclusion that the economy 
must be brought under the direction of the 
state, that it was necessary to create a system 
of “closed economy.” Their ideal was the or- 
ganization of the country on the basis of hier- 
archic subordination from top to bottom with 
a military dictatorship at the helm and the 
nation’s “elite” (or “social aristocracy” accord- 
ing to the term which was coined in this group) 
supporting it. They derived this ideal from 
the Prussia of Frederick the Great with only 
one qualification. In the words of Professor 
Edward Hans, old Prussia was symbolized by 
the erection of a military guard-room close to 
the Berlin University. In the ideal Germany 
of the future, a guard-room should also be built 
close to each bank and each factory. 
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T the other pole of those heading the move- 

ment for revenge were men molded from 
quite a different stuff. Thcy represented any- 
thing but the “elite,” and, certainly, not a 
“social aristocracy !’’ One of Hitler's biographers 
characterized him as a not fully trained archi- 
tect and an abortive artist, as “a man with half 
a profession.” There are many such “halfs” 
among the upper ranks of the Nazi party. Even 
those who have university degrees are usually 
men who faiied to find adequate positions under 
the “old regime.”” This does not mean that they 


rey 
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FRITZ THYSSEN 
Woke up too lafe. 


are not gifted men. The great majority though 
are men without definite specialties, men capable of organized rule ove. 
only of the so-called general political leader- The 
ship. In addition, by virtue of their dé classe be in military command, build factories and 
past, they had a Gargantuan lust f 

did not shrink from using any means to get it. 

Hitler's gift 
when he realized the importance of gathering tne 


for power and write books. 


as organizer was first proved 


these reckless adventurers on his side and in- of haughty masters. 


stilling them with the conviction that they had 


not 


knapsacks if only Hitler’s party would triumph. 
From these ranks Hitler formed the skeleton of 
party, recruiting the “professional revolu- men of this kind. They were able to address 


his 


tionists” of Nazism. 


This alone did not turn the “man with half a is why Hitler has sueceeded in the maneuver’ Hitler’s “state of the future’ and the totali- 
profession” into the Hitler with a place in which marked his first achievement. Behind the tarian state of the “social aristocracy,” for 
history. sails of his movement for revenge he managed becomes peremptorily necessary to create a new 

The “social aristocracy” could not create thei to gather together the inarticulate feelings of social top-layer which shall absorb the “profes- 
own party. It could only have been the dictator- social protest rampant among the lower strata — sional revolutionists” of Nazism, all these would- 
ship of an obsolescent social upper strata. True of the urban and rural population, and to build be “marshals.” 
it would have introduced a fundamental element up a mass party un ler his banner. The 25-yea) history of the movement for res 


of totalitarianism 
would have fai 
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Women of Britain — The War Work They Do 
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one but a dozen marshals batans in their could be deceived by 














i to create another development 
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By MARY AGNES HAMILTON 


HE ship which, in the first week of November, brought me 

from England to New York, carried men from almost every 
country in the brotherhood of the United Nations. Many of them 
had—as airmen, sailors, soldiers or as government officials—bee) 
cooperating in the all-out effort to which Britain is wholly given 
over: and they talked about it. On lots of things they differed. 
On some they were, in friendly fashi 
all agreed—the work of our women. An Australian pilot put it 
quite simply: “The women are doing an amazing job, all of them 


lion, critical. But on one thing 





in the homes, in the factories, in the offices and in the services.” 
On this there was no dissentient voice. He spoke for everybody. 
Today women—young and old—are in war work, as fully as 


men, Without distinction of class. In one capacity or another, the 





great machine is taking them all in. There are no idlers. Work 
is hard -- but no bus conductor, no si ell filler, no welde »~ ho machine 
toolmaker, no ambulance driver, no cook complains of that. Hours 

ges from 48 to 54 hours. Con- 
ditions are difficult: rationing, the black-out, long distances to and 





are long—the normal week ra 


from work, separation of families—these things press heavily 

both on the industrial workers and the housekeeper. But no one 

complains. “There is a war on,” and the hardships are shared. 
Once there was complaining. It belonged to the time when 
























women wanted to serve and felt they were not being given the 
chance to do so. That cannot be said now. Now, although the 
Ministry of Labor can compel as well as direct, compulsory 
powers hardly need to be used—so eager has been and is_ the 
desire to help in the common effort. Although tod: nine-tent 
of the available women are actually at work, service has been give 
by women there has been no need to tak 

3y the autumn of 1942, in addition to women in the uniformed 
services, auxiliary civil defense, nursing and police, there were 
nearly seven million women working full-time in industry, and 
another quarter million part-time. This is more than a third of 
the entire number of women between the ages of 14 and (ot 
whom t of 17,250,000) and nearly half the whole 
numbel 65 (of whic there are 15,750,000). Ac 
at one end the uniformed women and at the other the womer 
doing full-time unpaid work in the Women’s Voluntary Servie« 
and other organizations, and the number left out becon obv 
ously, very small. Very few escape, unless they are disqualified 
by age, bad health, or responsibili for the care of ye g childrer 
There are some ten million ¢ ldren, for whose care w nen a 
responsible. Unde war conditions, the « en’s nee of ¢ ¢ 
greater than ever. The mothers of most of them— ind ‘ 
most—are working 

‘ * * 

HEY are working because everyone Wants, ; i that pa on- 

ately, to be sharing in the war effort. The overwl ning ma 
jority are still voluntee? They have not been compelled to come 
forward; they have done so of their own accord. This is_ the 
case in industry, and in the w en’s auxili services. Wom 
are taking the place of m« e? rele fe i , 
arm orces vel 2% ( ! ‘ en t 

biggest task that conf s ( t \ i populat 

of wo ing age of some tl ty ve : ( 
of its workers. their most effectiv economic: use. Early i 
1941, the Ministry of Labor was given pow f direction, cove g 
all womer Under this they co e cal ) to registe 
age groups, and then poste \ et In Decer 
1941, these powers were extended and women can, a wh 
needed, be conscripted for ati servic So far, o iv singte 
women and widows up to thirty are being thus call p. Marrie 





Service Acts, and the 


e not to take the wives of 


women are not liable under the ? nal 
Minister of Labor has given a pledg 


men serving in the armed forces. Not compulsion, but the eager- 





the masses of people. 
‘elite’ had an abundance of men who could 


They had not, however, any men capable of 
plebs” and “rabble” 
twentieth century do not like this attitude. They 
lemagogy, on 
regarded the demagoguc 


own.” Hitler and his future “marshals” were 


an organized economy, but it | plang too aimed at a totalitarian regime— 
and on 


1¢@ much more comprehensive than the 





of Nations did E can say something more. Even if 
United States had been a partner in 
League of Nations, things would have gone no 





‘ed 


pute. It was just as show, but also the peoples in the different 
Often we are told that the League of Nations 
of the peace occurred, but solely to discuss, case Was not a member of it. As a matter of fact 
Ethiopian War in 1935, or raped Austria and 


Czechoslovakia in 1938. It the members of the 
from attacking 


differently as long as the United States herself 
shared the mentality of all the other countries, 
that is if she had reserved the right to abide 
or not abide by the moral pr le that war is 
a crime, that such a crime must, in all cases, 
be punished and that each country mast have 
a hand in the punishment. There would have 
been no use in the United States being a part- 
ner in the League in 1935 or 1938, if the Amer- 
ican State Department had been in accord with 
the Brtish and French Foreign Offices to the 
effect that Hit should have been allowed: @ 
free hand in Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

Nor is this all. Were the men and women in 
America, in 1935 and 1938, prepared to do their 
part in entorcing even military sanctions 
against Mussolini in order to show him that 
war with Ethiopia would not pay, and in 
threatening war to prevent Hitler from raping 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia? This was not 
the case. Most men and women of America were 
deeply shocked by what was happening in 
Europe during those tragic years. They never 
were isolationist from a moral point of view, 
and therefore they were always ready to pass 
moral condemnations. But they were isolationist 
from the political and military point of view, 
and therefore they were never wlling to go 
beyond moral condemnations. Their moral feel- 
ings had no teeth. And in internationai rela- 
tions unarmed feelings are idle, 

If each of the United Nations, as soon as the 
present war is over, or as soon as the war 
wounds have begun to heal, again goes its own 
way independently of the others, we will have 
again, within twenty years, a third world war, 
and so 6n every twenty years another world 
war unless the strongest people subdues, and 
keeps subdued forever, al] the other peoples. 

The United Nations must remain united after 
the war, and lay the foundations of a new world 
order enforcing peace among all peoples of the 
earth. 

When one states that American isolationism 
is dead and buried, one states that the United 
States will not withdraw from such a mo- 
mentous task. 

On this point there seems to be agreement 
among the overwhelming majority of men and 
women in this country. 
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By Boris Nicolaevsky 


totalitarian state of the 


the plebeians of the state, it would consolidate its power over 





when they 
as a “man of their The party machine would be welded with 


between the two mentioned groups. 


AUQUUUUUULUUUUUOOOOOUGSALSMUUUTUDUUNEOEL VOCOOOOUD ATELY OOPY PY AOU PPE 


ness of women to serve, on the one hand, and the power of direc- 
tion of the Minister of Labor on the other, has assembled the 
vast army of women now working and assigned to the vast range 
of tasks it is now performing with such success. On this power 
of direction the whole thing pivots. The Minister of Labor can 
and does schedule essential lines of work from which workers 
may not move or be taken. This covers agriculture, canteen and 
hostels staff, the civil defense services, coal, cotton spinning and 
Weaving, dentistry, hospital services, teaching, transport and 
public utility services. 

The obligation to register for war service now covers women 
up to forty-five, and later age groups will follow. Having regis- 
tered, women are called for interview and, on that basis, assigned 
to whaiever form of work best fits their capacities and their 
domestie circumstances, and the needs of the nation; or, if already 
in an essential occupation, declared to be reserved therein. Broadly 
speaking, they are divided into the mobile and immobile. Those 
in the first group (generally speaking, single women, and widows 
, 


without young children depending on their care) may be moved 


from thei 
either on a full-time or a part-time basis, near their homes. 

A rough picture of women’s war effort would divide them into 
four main groups: first, those in the uniformed services, including 
civil deyense and police; second, those in nursing and its allied 


houses; those in the second group are given work, 





services; third, women workers on about the land; fourth, women 
in industry. 
* * * 
— in industry—using that word in its widest sense—of 
course form by far the most important group numerically. 
Women are the backbone of the munition supply as of a growing 
it 


proportion of the productive and transport services. Sixty per cent 




















of the personnel of the Royal Ordnance factories are women. 
Women are rapidly taking over the machine, iron and steel, ship- 
building, repair and aircraft production industries. They are em- 
yed on an immense range of jobs, ever becoming more skilled, 
and are being rapidly up-graded. There is a growing bedy of 
on highly responsible operations, requ g ecial and 
skill. A large proportio of these women, of course 
and are therefore doing two t of 
in its power to help them by idequate wel 
arrangements, canteens. good midday meals and careful 
supervision in all factories, and its efforts are sp! 
p by the aid given by the home-keeping older 
the volu tary organ!zatior 
and hardship remai They are unav e, They are 
borne cheerful fortitude because they ; P 
cuuse are proud of being full partne: yreat struggle 
n which the believe. They are, moreover, pe ve a ince 
uch as many have neve had etore t snc Ce 
above al to prove the great v ety I \ 
whe victo! is ¥ to relin« « ler 
I think not. The first World W g I 
pation. Will not this far great emerge 
head ba thine Sasha axekieal F a , a 
nuch in the oughts. The sl : ving t 
taking. Bu ev do w Q ving ed 
ho muc +} hav ov VW 9 e the 
€ B afte the w ‘ v W i 
he is going to a : I é greatel 
wome are re r ne more le ‘ 5 
the women in the homes. 7 f f se ‘ = muc 
recognitio as the infinitely v , yme . . lerj 
in industry and the professions. Freedom of choice i equality 
of opportunity for women as for me re the foundations on which 


their common effort is going to rebuild a society of common service, 


social aristocracy.’ 
His method of action, quite different from theirs, 
was the method exclusively of political action, 
of political violence alone. After its seizure of 
power his party must the become the ruling one 
of the country, the only political organization 
conquering the people’s souls. They regarded at all. By means of state-power the party would 
with the condescension gain control over the economy. Through the 
the 
masses of the population and bring them within 
the framework of compulsory state organization. 
the 
state authorities—the party and the state would 
merge, These different roads to totalitarian rule 
plebeians, to impress and to lead them. This also mark the fundamental difference between 


venge is the history of the struggle for hegemony 








FTER Hitler’s ascendancy to power, the 

problem of the relations between these two 
groups underwent a decisive change, Their 
struggle went on behind the scenes with un- 
abated intensity. It had become even more vital 
for the fate of Germany. 

On the very first days after his victory, Hitler 
had to face the problem of creating the ruling 
“elite” of the Third Reich. All the would-be 
marshals at once presented Hitler with. his 
promissory notes. Hitler could not honor them. 
This could have meant the immediate start of 
a struggle against the old “elite,” against the 
“social aristocracy.”” Such a struggle, would 
very soon have led to Hitler’s downfall. On 
June 30, 1934, he crushed the too pretentious 
“marshals.” True he did not miss the oppor- 
tunity of striking a heavy blow also at the old 
“elite” by executing some of its most danger- 
ous leaders—the generals who had pulled the 
strings of political intrigue, on the one hand, 
and of international espionage, on the other 
(Schleicher, Bredow and others). However, this 
addition to the events of June 30 by no means 
changed fundamental significance of the move. 
Hitler had taken his party into his grip by 
showing what those who tried to rush forward 
would have to face. 





From a scrutiny of Hitler’s words and deeds 
one comes to the conclusion that he deliberately 
chose to solve the problem of the new “elite” by 
quite different means. He wanted to dovetail the 
top-layer of his party into the old “elite” be- 
cause he realized that there were a great many 
men in the latter who could be assimilated and 
who were necessary for the direction of the 
country’s economic life, for the command of the 
army, etc. So far as the army was concerned, 
he acknowledged this plainly in his address on 
November 8, 1936. His methods of action con- 
cerning the other groups of the old “elite’’ were 
just the same. To be sure, he did not fight shy 
of “operational’’ measures against individuals 
and even groups. Basically, however, he pursued 
a policy of conserving and exploiting the gld 
“elite,” a policy of welding it together with the 
new “elite” which was being recruited from the 
party’s top-layer. 

As a result of this policy there was in Ger- 
many, in the second half of the 30’s, a dual 
distribution of power. The direction of political 
affairs, the police and administration was under 
the full contro! of the party, the new “elite.” 
The direction of the economic life, the command 
if the army, some special administrative 
branches (the judiciary, for instance) remained 
isively in the hands of the old “elite,” 
of the “social aristocracy This was the very 
distribution of forces, of sic groups of 
the revenge movement, which assured its suecess 
at the beginning. The difference was now that 
Hitler kept a close eye on the relationship be- 
tween the two groups and that all decisions were 


his alone. Looking back it becomes clear that 


> of gravity ever 
ty. He had never given up 
new “elite,” but he made head- 


way cautiously and with measured steps! 
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war, Hitler was compelled to 
concessions to the old “elite’’; 
1 made this necessary. 
on which the “social 
differed with Hitler was that of 
international policy. most influential mem- 
bers of the “social aristocracy” (first of all the 
ymmand of the Reichswehr) held that 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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“The Patriots” Show Our Eterna 
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— By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 








: THOSE DAYS AS NOW 


. “THE PATRIOTS.” By Sidney Kingsley. Directed by Shepard 
Traube. At the National Theatre. 


The Revolution was, of course, just the beginning of our struggle 
mi for democracy; the issues were perhaps never so clearly drawn again 
as in the fight between Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, 
4 now vividly dramatized by Sidney Kingsley. Perhaps a measure of 
he intensity is added by the fervor of the author, now in the armed 
forces, but he does not press any special resemblance to our time; 
he the issues are eternal, and ever urgent. Nor are we asked to take 
t : sides in the old hero and villain fashion: Jefferson is all for the peo- 
» a ple’s rule, of course, and Hamilton for the aristocrats, for moneyed 
a power, rule of but not by the people—yet both are sincere, both love 
7 their country. When the test comes, and tyrants abroad (Napoleon) 
vm and traitors within (Aaron Burr) strive against the land, differences 
are forgotten in a united stand. 


The essential difference, nonetheless, still exists; for while it is 
impolitic to say in public that the “masses” cannot govern themselves, 
one need not travel far to hear that “the people do not know what 
they want” or “—what is good for them.” Remarks that have measure 
of truth in them: democracy is a learning process; but too often made 
sweepingly, are an entering wedge for a Hitler. 


But I am converting into a sermon what Kingsley has wrought into 
a play. A vivid, swift-moving, lively drama, with keen portraits of 
the earnest men embattled in the early years of the republic. The 
aging Washington is there, yet with undaunted spirit, that (with Tom 
Paine’s words of “sunshine patriots”) calls back the withdrawing 
Jefferson. We see the human side of the “sage of Monticello,” too, 
the doctor, the farmer, the architect, the many-sided inventor (we 
owe him the dumbwaiter); above all, the father yearning for the 
peace of his fireside, though held to the “glorious misery” of his 
country’s service. 

Although the most stirring moments of the dialogue are taken 
from actual speeches, there are lively touches contributed by Sidney 
Kingsley. Into the compass of the play, too, he manages to gather 
a wide range, from would-be titled lady to outspoken landlady, from 
cobbler and slave to the men in power—the multiplex makings of 
democracy. Raymond Edward Johnson, new-comer from radio, brings 
a rich voice and a sympathetic understanding to the Jefferson role; 
his fervid tone is justified by ‘the weary and bitter drain of the times. 
The large cast is tuned to a concordant whole by Shepard Traube; 


and builds a deep and true impression that “the patriots” then, despite Mans Weelley, Ida Lupino, Cor- 
as it still makes nel Wilde and Sarah Allgood i 


divisions and distinctions, had a vision that merited 





true—the closing words: “This land is the world’s best hope.” There “Life Begins at 
is a stirring message, in vivid drama, from “The Patriots” of Kingsley which began its engagement at 
to the patriots of America today. the Palace 


This Week on the Stage i Dae 





EMBASSY SHOWING 
NAZI DISASTER 

The Nazi disaster at Stalingrad 
headlines the new program of 
one-hour world-wide news events 
at all Embassy Newsreel Theatres. 
The Nazi defense line melts be- 
fore the mighty, irresistible on- 
slaughts of the hard- hitting Red 
Army. These amazing pictures, 
just received, show how Soviet 
soldiers launched their powerful 
offensive in the snow and trapped 
200,000 Axis troops. 

“Six Things the War Will Do 
for America,” by Carey’ Long- 
mire, is the latest release of “Your 
Ringside Seat, showing at all 
Embassy Newsreel Theatres. Mr. 
Longmire says: first, America will 
never again stand tor the mass 
unemployment; second, our people 
will demand a better social se- 
curity set-up; third, compulsory 
military conscription; fourth, an 
armed force capable of keeping 
the peace; fifth, Americans will 
invest money in many lands; 
sixth, we must adjust our tariff 
so that all nations can trade with 
us. 





MUSIC ABOUT 


The Philharmonic is not only 
having a goodly season; it is a 
goodly Philharmonic. The present 
orchestra is doing some of the 
best playing in years. Last 
Sunday’s program, for example, 
an all-Beethoven (with Rudolph 
Serkin at the piano for the Em- 
peror Concerto) was a_ high 
light in any music lover’s in- 
spired hours. 


Down at the 44th St. Theatre, 
where its “Rosalinda” is happily 
continuing its well-deserved run, 
the New Drama Opera Company 
last Sunday staged an unusual 
“5 o’clock opera concert.” Hinde- 
mith’s “There and Back”—return 
trip to death—was the opening 
number. 

A lengthier and more tradi- 
tional—indeed, it began the tra- 
dition!—but delightful piece fol- 
lows: Pergolesi’s “The Maid as 
Mistress,” cleverly staged by Fe- 
lix Brentano. in trickily rhymed 
English by Marion Farquhar, and 
thoroughly refreshing. Let’s have 
more of these tasty tidbits! 








| Nazis to Crush Old Aristocracy The Relations of 


(Continued from Page Five) draw from that we can make bold to draw 
Getmany should come to terms with Soviet Certain conclusions. 

s . \ 2NC 1s ace P Qoyrms 70 ote a 

Russia and fight against the Anglo-Saxon world The social base of Germany’s state power is 


(this view was most ardently advocated by the narrowing. Gradually, influential persons of the 
ge0-politicians, with Karl Haushofer at their 0d “elite’—who until recently had ruled in all 
head). Hitler, on the contrary, wanted an agree- areas of life, except politics—are in ever greater 
ment with England and an invasion of Russia. "umbers leaving this base. *Apparently, this 
In 1936-1937 the situation was such that Hitler Process is becoming very acute. In times of wa 
had either to adopt the international policy ad- such measures are taken only in case of pressing 
vocated by the “social aristocrats” or to forego need. And Hitler had in the past pursued quite 
the idea of revenge at all. He could not do the @ different policy of welding together the old 
latter, both parts of his “elite’—the old as well and the new “elites.” There can be no doubt 
as the new—would not have acquiesced in such that this narrowing of the base is forced upon 
a course. He had to adopt the course of the him by necessity. Hitler has obviously been 
Reichswehr and this automatically weakened the ¢ompelled to go along on this road because the 
influence of Russia’s arch-foes. with Alfred people who are now thrown out of power are 
Rosenberg at their head. ever more driven by the very logic developments 

It is, therefore, the more significant that at into opposition to the policy of the rulers. State- 
the very beginning of the war, Hitler took power is shifting more into the hands of “poli- 
drastic measures to strengthen the positions of “Clans par excellence. Constantly unrestricted 
the party. Generally it is the army and the men Vi0/ence becomes its sacle support. Hitler is yall 
at’its head whose influence becomes stronger sistently tightening his reins and making Ger- 
in times of war. This had actually happened ™®@?Y Prance. 
earlier. However, in 1939, Germany was already Recently we learned of the gruesome murders 
reined back so much that Hitler could undertake of Jews on Hitler’s orders. Our indignation 
@ maneuver in the opposite direction, i.e., to Should not be mitigated. We must, though, 
strengthen the party’s control over the army. understand the meaning of these events. Hitler 
This has been achieved by the incorporation of is a hysterical individual, But in the long run 
the armed party militia into the army as an __ his acts always prove to be thoroughly weighed 
independent unit under a separate party com- and meditated upon. It is by no means pure 
mand. And it was Himmler, the chief of the coincidence that the news about the massacring 
political police—one of the strongest men of of Jews reach us at the same time as the politi- 
undisputed authority at the top of the ruling cal shifts mentioned above are happening. 
machine—who was entrusted with thiscommand. Through these acts of violence, Hitler ainis at 
tying the German people closer to himself by 
common responsibility for the crimes which the 
world cannot and dare not forgive. It is a 
diabolic device, however, one that serves his 
purposes in a striking way. 

Let us not exaggerate. Even a prancing horse 
can hold out on its hind-legs for a long time. 
last year invariably go in this direction. It is Violence plays a far greater role in human 
only with regard to economic life that Hitler history _than those imagined who have be en 
continues his policy of caution. However, the living in the effeminating atmosphere — ol 
judicial system and other administrative bourgeois democracy. Without a blow from 
branches have been submitted to party control. without, Hitler’s horse will not fall, to be sure. 
Matters have gone so far that judges are However, yet another thing is true. It is easien 
ordered in their decisions not to care whether © strike at a prancing horse because it is less 
the acts in question are provided for in the Stable than a horse on four legs. 
statute-books but to bear in mind only the inter- But we must take care that, in falling down, 
ests of the “National Socialist state.” (This is the horse shall crush the mad man on its back, 
the verbatim expression of the official decree.) and the whole system of totalitarianism which 
Those who know the experiences of the Russian y its very essence threatens the whole world 
revolution can estimate the significance of this with bloodshed and misery. 4 ; 
measure. We have here a paraphrase of the Then the current year with all its anni- 
Russian term “revolutionary conscience.” Re- Versaries of Hitler’s triumphs will be marked in 
course to this procedure may give the most history as the date of the beginning of man- 
striking evidence how acute the process of kind’s salvation, as the starting point for the 
changing the ruling “elite” has become. triumph of man’s rights! 

Yet another development is of no less im- , 

rtance, the continuing purge of the army com- M It P t 
dae staff. It is the hess significance of this Scrap e Ing O 
purge which is of interest at this moment. The 
men at the head of the army were the strongest 
and most inflyential group among the ‘:‘social 
aristocracy.” The corporate spirit and prolonged 
working in common made this group the most pers. She should have got them years . Now 
integrated and the strongest. As yet, we are she can read a little American and also write 
unable to establish the exact losses they sus- @ little although she can talk better than sne 
tained in the political struggle of the last year. can read and write. I would like to have her 
One fact, however, cannot be questioned even £0 to school. But my olde brotl er is going in 
now. The political head of the army has already the Army next week and Mike, tl at’s me, is 
The army has already ceased to werking in the navy yard. So that leaves me 
2 gone. My little brother, Andy, ten years old, 


to see to tt 1 


There is not enough space to enumerate even 
the most important milestones of party’s use 
to power. Not only in the field of war policy 
has this become manifest, but the domestic policy 
is no less significant, particularly since the be- 
ginning of the war against Russia. All the 
measures of the German government during the 


(Continued from Page Four) 
it’s the only way I can explain it. Now I would 
like to have my mother get her citizenship pa 





been crushed. 
be an indepe ndent political force. 


goes to school and Mother 














: * 
e he does. Besides, she hasn’t clothes, no way of 

T is culy the “businessmen” among the old getting there and back. he’s not in the best of 
“elite” who still remain at the helm. How- jealth. Is there any way she coul konto 

ever, have iney not become mere “spe cialists” of books and learn at hom« ° Write me and let 

their trates without any influence in political ye know something. 

policy? The present developments in Germany “Sincerely you 

have so much in comn it! some events of Mike B 

the Russian revolution that the question Is posed ile wean't trying to’-mak 

whether the men who used to rule ovel Ger- nut he spoke his miad. He knew 

many’s economy have not already become 1, particularly when writing to Gove 

“specialists” in their professions only. ment. He showed much the sams ‘ 
With the present military developments in John Peter Zenger, German-boru | leben Thane 

the background the above mentioned social shifts York editor. to whom we owe so much as a 

become extremely significant. We have witness« d pioneer fighter for the right of free press in this 

so much during the last few decades, we have  ¢ountry 

had such a tremendous stock of expermence tu Che past year has shown us to be more unified 


important differerice,” 
man as workman, so far as he is able 
as a human being should, freely, cre- 

classical Greece and Rome the 
also identified with the workman, 
though despised as such in the philosophies of 
Aristotle. Yet Mr. Kallen points out 
democratic streak even there, in that Plato’s 
as an “Artist of Artists ...a refinement 
and attenuation into an Idea of the lowly Greek 





Art and Freedom 


(Continued from Page Four) 
question whether Communist influence has been 
ily nefarious in this country. Are people 
still to be denounced for failing to condemn the 
non-aggression pact of Stalin and Hitler, the 
foresight of Stalin in meeting Hitler half-way 
in Poland and heading him off in Finland? It 
seems not wholly sophistical to quote Mr. Kallen 
in re ply to = Kallen: “Let power be pattern 


, let it be disorder and confusion; 


if it ‘be liberati ng we call it beautiful 


* 


OR he sees the present conflict as the ultimate 
battle in a perennial war to give all men the 
art. And he knows freedom can 

finally won, being threatened not 


s, not only by, some of its momen- 


but by all its defenders. If the 
not free his fellows cannot be really 
And Horace Kallen shows that ever since 
Plato the liberty of the artist has been feared 
authority which appears not merely 
in autocratic states but in free societies, though 
in the latter kept from suppressing freedom if 
not from fighting it. Mr. Kallen can say “it not 
infrequently happens that liberty and the liberty 
4 express a distinction which makes no 


because the artist for him 


and in that Aristotle’s views 


a systematization of the practice 
and teaching of craftsmen. 

That men whose work was appreciated while 
they were not could overcome in time their social 
handicap is attributed in this book very largely 
ions, dating back to the Hellenistic world 
1 able to survive the Roman Empire in which 
maintained “a status in custom and law.” 
the Crusades enriched Italian cities and 

was intensified in them between crafts- 
traders, the “gilds were the organs 


of the struggle.” It is argued 


these associations had kept a continuity 
with the collegia or unions of antiquity. Though 
many artisans became priests after the triumph 
Christianism, not all sought safety of that 
: there remained free and secular 
s, not only of masons and carpenters but 


painters, statuaries and others. 


1” as spontaneous formations or as his- 
mutations, until well into the sixteenth 
gilds tended to work as engines of 
against political tyranny and ec- 
oppression.” Absolute monarchs of 
national states destroyed the gilds by 
appointing artists to the king and making them 
dependent upon patronage. The Industrial Re- 
» artists enterprisers on their own 
val in the United States of craft 


artists, from 1900 on, which is 


attributed not to emulation of medieval life (as 
attempt to resuscitate them) but 


] 


modern trades-unions. Artists were the last 
on this basis, having become de- 
other men in the competition of 
isoiness enterprise, and having tried to justify 


by the theory of art for art’s 


Finally obliged to realize afresh the social 
vindicated by the New Deal. John Dewey 


their work, men of art had their 


adequate statement of that liberty 


Kallen has brilliantly identifiec 


liberty by showing their historical 


have ever been. We obviously cannot 
be divided even though we have one of the most 
diversified populations in the world, And, cet 
will not be conquered 
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HE PLAYWRIGYHTS’ CO. have come through for the third time 
this year with a smash hit. 
deeply moving play based on the life of 
fully produced and acted, it ranks with the Playwrights’ “Abraham 
KATHARINE CORNELUL’S production of 
performance mark and 
has paid off production charges for a play that was brought in for 
it has delighted Miss Cornell beyond her 
Jed Harris’ gay 


The third one is 
Thomas Jefferson beauti- 


Lincoln in Illinois”. 
“The Three Sisters” has passed the fifty 
a limited engagement, 
fondest hopes . . 
tribute to the Russians, has joined the hit parade .. . 
and Old Lace,” like Old Man River, just keeps rolling along . . . 
ROUBEN MAMOULIAN, famous stage and screen director, back 
Theatre Guild fold . i 
. - His last Guild assignment was “Porgy and Bess”. 
BROCK PEMBERTON in Hollywood looking over the situation . . - 
Brock is toying with the idea of putting on a coast show or “Janie” 
will stage Doc Bender’s forthcoming 
“Circus Revue.” Vivienne Segal will have the star role ... WIN 
. Jean Dalrymple’s new assistant .. . 
the dramatic and motion picture editor of the Cleveland Press. 
V 


- GEORGE BALANCHINE 


Mr. French was 


what has happened to them... * 


tioned in Australia... Joe Cobb is a defense worker 


a coast aircraft factory 

JOHNNY DOWNS 
alternating between stage 
a bank accountant ... Jé 
a suecessful sales- 


engaged freckled-face “MICKEY” 
has continued his professional! 


CONDON is in the service... J. 
man and blonde JEAN DARLING sings in night clu 
BINYON, one of the boy guerillas in Columbia’s “The Boy From 
i »’ will carry on with his sabotage against the Nazis in 
stars Merle Oberon and Brian Aherne .. 
band for “Sarong Girl” 
SYDNEY GREENSTREET will have his 
‘ 3ros.’ “Brooklyn, U. § 
PICKENS to appear with Ed Wynn in “The 
the coast before coming to New Y 
the “Crime Doctor” i 
on Forty-third and Eight the other evening . . 
who fractured her arm in a fall last week... 
is the same color 


“Attack by Night” 
MONOGRAM is seeking : 


MAX MARCIN, author 
nab a purse snatcher 
. THAT B’way actress 


of town notices are great. 





“HARVEST” NEAR 
MILLION MARK 


"CASABLANCA" 
AT N. Y. STRAND 





2 ‘ rice engagement at the 
» record-breaking film . 

pies ; tee Strand Theatre. 
behind-the-scenes ‘ 
. Morocean city that is 


Dr. a Speaks at 
Tremont ALP Club 


records with the exception of 
; by Humphrey Sear, 


Among : the featured eres 
also starred Gree 





Rand School Opera 
Concert, March 7th 


The Women’s Committee of 


American Politics.” 


Ha il B. Ww ali is production, need 


Elliott Institute 


politan Opera Concert for the 
benefit of the Rand School will 


RHYTHM HOLDS 
AT PARAMOUNT 


» third film in the sixteen- 
the ballet, orchestra and oper: 
leading soloists, | 
scenes in costume. Mrs. Sophie 
Turbow has been elected chair- 
man of the Concert Committee. 


. Other six-weekers were 





he ¢ ‘ity’ B.S Challenge 








Radio Rogues and Frank Sinatra. 














BOGART ° BERGMAN ° HENREID 
nt abe 
SAMMY KAYE 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


for the first three courses 








Russian Language Course 
Given by Tartak 
At the Rand School 

A conversational course 
Russian language is being offered 
tand School by Elias T 


BUY WAR BONDS 











CHRIS CROSS & 














HENRY FONDA MAUREEN O'HARA 


“IMMORTAL SERGEANT" 


with THOMAS MITCHELL 
IN PERSON ON STAGE 
CONNEE BOSWELL — PAUL LAVALLE AND ORCHESTRA 


PLUS—CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY OF / Radio’s Ace 
LOWER BASIN STREET {| 
MILTON CROSS -. BETTY RANN 


Ct OS TN 


Tartak lectures on 


Russell to Lecture 


BUY WAR BONDS 7th Ave. & 50th St. 


NAZI DISASTER IN RUSSIA} 


Soviet Soldiers Lounch Powerfel OSeuive 


The philosophy of Plato will be 














Against Trapped Axis Troops 
Plus H. V. KALTENBORN, and ‘YOUR RINGSIDE SEAT’ 
Also 1 Hour of World-wide News 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 


f2ndSt.& Park ave. ( Airlines Terminal) 








Feicen. 
pei 





EMBASSY 


| RADIO CITY “MUSIC HA 


50th Street and 6th Avenue 


= "Radio c ity—Broad St., I 














THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 





MARIA MONTEZ 
SABU - 4 Cast OF 1000's 


eae | | 
SECRET WEAPON 
BASIL RATHBONE + NIGEL BRUCE 


N GARSON | 


quested when planning theatre 


rheatrical Department of THE 














JOHNNY WEISSMULLER| y 
FRANCIS GIEFORD — JOHNNY SHEFFIELD lite BEGING tH 
TRIUMPUS | | EIGHT-THIRTY 





First Mezz. Seats Reserved. Cl. 6- ae | 
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Special Sale on W 





_ Saturday, February 6, 1943 


SDF News 





Persons interested in Social Democratic ideas and inter- 
ested in receiving literature about the Social Democratic 
movement, should write to the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 

NATIONAL 

Regional conferences will be held in the Spring in a 
number of cities between the Atlantic Coast and Chicago 
Prominent S.D.S. speakers will make tours and aid in mem- 








bership drives and ors 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Pa.—James 


the Pennsylvania State Federz 
Phillips, President of the Pennsylvania C.I.0., are the speak- 


inization work. 


McDevitt, President of 


ition ‘of Labor, and 


ers in addition to Dean Alfange, Algerngn Lee and August 


Claessens at the dinner sym 
posium to be held on Sunday, 
March 24, 6 p. m. Topic: “Ameri- 
can Labor and the Threat of 
Political Reaction.” Proceeds of 
this dinner to The New Leader 


Algernon Lee Souvenir Bock.— 
A handsome 24-page booklet 
issued at the recent | 
celebration in 
Lee and his 70th |} 





honor of 







tains articles by W {. Fei- 
genbaum, James Oneal, Vera H 
quit, Herman Kobb udeve Jac 


Panken and Dr. N. I. ton 
Copies can be had for the askin 
Please enclose postage 





mn August 






STAMFORD, C: 
Claessens speaks « Winning the 
War and the Peace,” Sunday, Fe 
14, 2:30 p. m., in the Stamfo 
Jewish Center. Auspices, Wor! 
men’s Circle Bran 537 


NEW YORK CITY 

Central Committee. T! 
second meeting of tl} I 
be held on Wednesday 
8:30 p. m., at 7 E. 15th St., 
York City. Among othe 
elections will be held for 
nent chairman and vice-ch: 
of the committee, recordi: 
tary, members of the City 
tive Committe 1 tl 
Committee. 











aol. 


City 















A g progran vill be ar 
ranged for Saturday, May 1, 
a mass meeting in the afternoon 


and a concert 
evening in th S dito1 
7 15th St.. New York City 





1 E. 
will also be celepdrating { 
Seventh Anniversa f the S.D.] 





Convention. The an 
Convention 4 
att 


Wl ye he 





Flatbush-Central Brarch. Pr 
Harry Paxt speak “Ty 


xto } 





Vi 





Saturday. » &, p. n 
W.C. Center, 254 E. 94th St 
Brookly? 


Coney Island Branch 4 
Claessens speal 4 
and the World ¢ 


Feb. 7, 8:30 p a ( 


Center, West 28% S M 
maid Ave., B’kly 

Leon Blum Branch. Mi 
Monday, Fy 8. 8:30 P TE 
15th St., New York ¢ 





of officers and othe 
Upper West Side Branch.—D 
S Noy oy y ‘ 


Simon B pea 





FP. Club R n 250 W 

89th St., cor. Broad 

Women’s Committee. 
for t ! 





shop 
clothi 
the 
Brit 
aids allic 

in Room 5 
15th St., 
of volunte al . 
daily from Monday thro 
Thursday, from 10 a. m. 1} 
and on Wedn 
S.D.F. Pr 







el 


ogram on WEVD. 


J. M. Thompson's ROBESPIEEREI 


Speein! sale for a short time 


The British Common Peopie—bs G 


idscape of Kreedom—by 








Fascism for Whom—iy» ! 
A Victorian Rebei-—Lioyd bishle 


Ending of Hereditary Ame 


ALI I GINAI 
Mail Orders 
No Charg 


OOKS ARI ORI 
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aq 
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Rand School Women 
To Hear Talk on 
Beveridge Plan 


Organization 
School will hold 
general membership meeting 
and tea, Tuesday, February 
9th, 2 P. M., at the Rand 
Studio. A feature of 
the gathering will be an ad- 
dress by Miss Marjorie Fry, 
head of Sommerville College, 
Oxford, on “The 
Pian.” 


At this 


lhe Women’s 


of the Rand 





School 


sSeveridge 


tickets for 
the Metropolitan Opera Con- 
March 7th will be 
distribution. 


meeting 


cert) on 
ready for 


ions to the 
Room 200 


ranch. Firt 
t, Saturday, 
Webster Hall, 119 E. 11th St., 
pF a 
S.D.F. Branch in the Amalga- 
ated Houses, Bronx. August 
laessens speaks on “Abra 
* ‘f ; 


Feb. 








municipal 


John 





h Anniversary Ban- 
ww, 9 p. M., 


f ) Tic n aa i 

7 air 

14 

: 4 > 7 

Satu 7 i for th 
Amici Cl é litarium, 
86 E. 49t St.. 5B: Topic: 
“Labor and W e New 

Era Cl 1 E. Broadway, Ma 
Fe 12. 8:30 p. m 

[Tonic Lincoln — Hi 





Pearl L. Willen Re-elected 


c 


heirman of the Women's 


Division of the ALP 


{¥ 
¢ 
P 
av a ) J 1a} 0 
H ( Pear! Larne? 
| 
1 rmat 
i ) ! 
f ly 
\ D 
1 1 . \ 
\ FE D 
I ( leve, 
? Am 
p In additior 
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ww 


H. Cole and Raymond Vostgate 


Vernuritz 





Rand Book Store |< +." 
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rfhwhile Books 





Hallzren—O7 cents 
ler—OF cents 
William Morris 





ITION NO REPRINTS 





UNION DIRECTORY 


NNAZ, SINGER ZEMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS 


0 
B UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 155 W 


meets 


every Thursday night 


President-Secretary. 


LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 
I 00. L. Hollender, J. (¢ t 


Abraham Miller, Secretary 





NTERNATIONAL 
WORKERS of United States and Canada. 


WORKERS’ 
i 4 


ORSET AND BRASSIERI 
way, New York City; Al 
lelsea ( 


New York City; CI 








rreasurer, 





PROTHERHOOD 


Bart Doody, Treasurer. 


‘OINT BOARD DnESS AND 


WAIST MA 
Board of 


ird ot 


York City; LOngecre 5-5100. 


Joint Board meets every Wednesday eve 


St 


¥ 


Hz 


N 


N. 


N 


. Julius Hochman, General \ 


¥ ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 3 West 
44 WaAtkins 9-63868 [ 


David Dubinsky, 


ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ 
Street. Exe tive I 1 
Shapiro 


Pres.: Isadore Nagle iI 


arry 
Max Goldenberg, Sec'y to 1 B 1; 
ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, Leeal 
Workers’ Inte t 11 M 
Y. ¢ rel Wis n 7 D 
quin 4-7023); Upt ff \\ 
ithaniel S M \ 1 
easurer The |! ! s 


Tr 


Chairman 


ATECKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION 
in I 


5: 


TINDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ UNION 
4-1861. S. Shore, M 





once a 
30 p.m. Ed ¢ 


Mio! 





New York City; ALg 


873 Broadway, 





KER 





UNION, 


rd 
in the Tice 


UNION, 


OF PULP, 


J 





St., PA. 62154-5-6. Executive Board 


of the Union. Z. L. Freedman, 


al 32, I.L.G.W.U., 932 B 
Ma 


31 West 15th St., 


lanotti, Managers; 


SULPHITE AND PAPER MILI 
P, Burke, President-Secretary; 





ohn 


3’ UNION, 232 West 40th St., New 


yrs meets every Monday evening; 
in the Council Room at 218 W. 40th 
MLM fr, S lreasurer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
treet, New Yor Zity 


City; 


President. 





ocal 10, 
oul 
-S T 
l d 
= I Cl = ) 
I 4 tary 
i : 3 Isid Bass 
' 
i 
4 i 2 I | s 


Local 62 of L1..G.W.U. 
nager. 














- Contrikutors . 


GAETANO SALVEMENI. Professor of History at Harvard Uni- 
versity, is one of the most distinguished Italian anti-fascist 


fighters in exile. 
books including 


He is the author of numerous articles and 
Under the 
Scientist, and other works. 


BORIS NICOLAEVSKY, director of the American 


Axe of Fascism. Historian 


Labor Archive 


at the Rand School, is a noted Socialist historian and leader, 
author of a biography of Karl Marx and other books. 


VAN METER AMES is Professor of Philosophy at the University 


of Cincinnati and a 


aesthetics. 


leading 


writer on the philosophy of 


MANUEL KOMROFF, novelist and essayist, contributes to many 


periodicals. 


EARL HARRISON, Commissioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion of the Department of Justice. 


MARY AGNES HAMILTON is a leading British journalist. 


M. Z. R. FRANK writes on Jewish subjects regularly for the Jewish 
Frontier and other periodicals. 


RALPH 


DE TOLEDANO has contributed articles and criticism to 
The New Leader regularly. 


JAMES RORTY, noted author and writer, is the author of Where 
Life Is Better, American Medicine Mobilizes, and other books. 


ISABELLA FEY contributes literary criticism to various magazines. 


J 





German Laborites Appeal to 


Reich Workers 


The 


man vor 


followii g a) peal to Ger- 
hee) made by the 
Labor Dele gation on Hit- 
10th anniversary: 

German Wo 

When ten ye: 
vary 30, 1933, Hit came to 
power, he started by making wai 
inst you. He has smashed your 
nizations, he has 
your speakers, he has driven them 
into exile murdered them. 
you and robbed 
t to determine 

and living 
take part in 


of your 


was 
Germa 


fers 








, on Jan- 








persecuted 


or has 


He has silencec 









own 


whom 











was he 





d you 
tate of violence 


tutions. You 
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e de t 1 yy two years? 
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( } 1 ile 
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and ! 
The Allie n ight fo 
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| a 1] i rished and 
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Mm mn 

WORKMEN'S MUTUAL = 

FIRE INSURANCE = 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


(ORGANIZED 1872) = 
A Cc-operative Fire Insurance = 





= Society Owned und Operated = 


= AAMUMUAAANMAL! ULLAL 


by Workingmen 
100% Unionized : 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE !NSUR- = 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST = 


Rate 106 Annually 
$100.00 Insurance 





Average 
for eve ry 


Fire Loses Appraised Liberally = 
Upon admi n every } 





pon ad ion ev memoper = 
t make leposit equal to 





For further informations 
ar iy to the Main Office 
227 EAST sith STREET = 


New York City = 





Telephone REgeut 4-2432 
Ask for et 62 


JAUSRLANUAUUBBAALILGUNLS RASC DASA ALLA 





to Revolt 





for the protection of labor and 
of equa! political rights for rich 
and poor alike. Proud, tor you 


had a vision of better world be- 
fore you and in hearts the 
consciousness that vou were fight- 
that world. Hitler 
made you drudging slaves again. 


Mo you want to stay slaves? 


your 


for has 


ing 


} 


You were the first to teach the 
workers of most European coun- 
tries how to organize themselves 
politically and in trade unions. 
They have looked upon you and 


your organizations with respect 
and admiration. Even today, 
when you come into their coun- 
tries in the wake of the con- 
queror—who snatches the food 
away from their very mouths. 


who drags them away from their 
and kills hundreds of them 


homes, 
t today, their 





] 
as ne azes—even 





lief in you has not completely 
inished. They understand that 
you, too, are shackled; else you 


would not abandon your distressed 
fellow workers. 

comrades in 
know you too 
hat there are 


And we, 


work and strife, we 


your old 





not to realize 


millions among you who hate Hit- 











er’s tyranny and do not wish him 

be victorious, for that would 
perpetuate his regime. To these 
n we sa I work of 
T outs ord oO 
G lo me th va 
to make you still poorer than 
Hitler has done already, or to 


oppress you, as he has done. They 
are united in ‘their determination 
thus they 


for only can 


to win, 





for yours. 
your liberty 
to obtain 


is and an 





human  be- 


German workers! There was 


a time wnen 





you believed in your 


for socialism, and 


mission to fl 





that means for ity, 
justice,and ? are 
ou day, and be 
come 4 yu ay yu 
would € nust Sweat 
for vit Hitler may 
ove) he world 








German Labor Delegation 
in the U 
Siegfried Aufhauser; 
Max Brauer; 
Alfred Brauntha 
Albert Grzesinski 
Rudolf Katz; 
Frie Stampfe 
Gerhart Seger; 
Wachenheim. 


nited States: 





Churchill Visit 
To Turkey 


(Continued from Page Two) 
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pec ttempt to kill 
P I ary 24, 1942 
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~ fice eiz 
_ ‘ Y 
tr 
en 20 } 
: 0 R 
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German provoc 
¢ il was des be 
by Commu ress as “a strange 
medle of contradictions, viola- 
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S2UULNAENUAE AUTO HALAL ERATOR AVOUT ees 
= 


‘Leading Americans Ask for 
Release of Ehrlich and Alter 


condemnation of Nazi criminals who 
are murdering in cold blood the entire 
Jewish population of Poland, we re- 
new in the name of justice and 
humanity our request for the release 
of these outstanding and courageous 
fighters against fascism and Nazism, 
Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter.” 


Other signers included: Rev. Henry 
Smith Leiper, executive secretary of the 


Fifteen leading American liberal and 
labor spokesmen in a teiegram this week 
to Seviet Foreign Minister Molotov re- 
quested the release of Henryk Erlich and 
Victor Alter, prominent Polish socialists 
and anti-fascists who have been held in 
Russian prisons for several years. 


LTT 





Among the signers were Philip Murray 
and William Green, of the CIO and AFL; 


> - Sinstei listi ruishe a . . . . ° . 
I rof. _Albert Einstein, the distinguished Universal Christian Council; David Du- 
scientist; Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, of the binsky, president, ILGWU; Dr. Frank 
ian Cheek tieieees: 2 bane nee. os fen 
Union | heologic al Semin ary 3 ind Ray Kingdon; Joseph Weinberg, president, 
mond Gram Swing, widely-known com- Workmen’s Circle: Clinton S. Golden, as- 
mai a) Me a a ieee : pe oP aie Pony 7 . 
mentator. The telegram read: sistant president, United Steelworkers of 





“It is now more than a year that America; Dr. Alvin Johnson, director, New 
Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter, two Schoo! for Social Research; Adolph Held, 
ing ey leaders of a oe chairman, Jewish Labor Committee; Dr. 
in Poland were re-arreste ry - : : : on 

- vie ee nreenven fe eet, Bh. Hoffmann, president, Jewish Writers 
chev. Most prominent representatives ts > . } se 
Union; J. B. S. Hardman, labor editor, 


of freedom-loving people throughout 
the world and of British and American 
labor movements repeatedly requested 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Adolph 
Held, chairman, Jewish Labor Committee; 





their release in vain. Today, when and Leo Krzycki, president, American Slay 
universal public opinion unites in Congress. 
ult. AM agen 2 


The Joker in the Tenn. Poll TaxLaw 












By MORRIS MILGRAM Moss the Southe 

tary, Workers Defense Leag form ec red that 

1aired Boss Crump of Mem- f Vin esigned lif fi 
he s of Tenneeee are made dis matter to sect any proposed 
happy by the same thing: Tennessee’s legis- chang th greement he General As- 
lature on Feb 1 gave ‘final approval to a sembly yn two separate occasions and the ratifi- 
bill repealing that state’s 50 year old poll tax. cation of the proposal by a majority of the 

That is excellent news, for instead of only Vv 





tion of the 


oters., 
That same report calls fo 





per cent of the eligible voters participating 























elections, the proportion will get closer to the poll tax, and, also the effect of 
74 per cent re for the forty non-poll tax pie tax repes orting tha North Caro- 
states which is revealed by analysis of the Hina remova poll tax provision “was fol- 
1940 Congressional elections. But there is a ywed by a ed rise in the White vote, 
slight joker in the matter. ead dee tee vote increased little.” Tes- 

Repeal will not necessarily prove a blessing timony to the s ibeommittee of the Senate Ju- 
to Negro voters of state, for permanent . aiciary Committee hearing on Senator 
gistration law, passed with repeal, and the Pepper’s poll ta bill last year showed 
Democratic Party’s white primary rules in that repeal of the poll tax resulted in a decline 
certain Tennessee counties, will surely bar most in the number of Negro voters 























independent ro voters from the polls. The Is ,Of course long as 
3oss Crump is al happy because he wil the l ex! 1, Negropl ed on it 
not spend about $50.000 each election ») prevent most Negroes from voting; as soon 
to p oll taxes of tens of thousands of s a enforcement of the white 
poo) nd white voters who are controlled primary rules of state and local Democratic 
by his machine. He could have blocked repeal I y committe became rigid, and use of 
had he really wanted to, for he controls t rrorisn event Negro voting increased, as 
state political machine of the Democratic Pat lid dis tory application of literacy tests 
Repeal will be used by some malicious persons, ‘r { I yulrements, 
ind by others who are ignorant, to hinder \n excellent fight to repeal the poll tax was 
massage of Rep. Jose Cl Baldwin’s poll waged by Tennessee liberal and labor forces, 
tax repeal bill Congres claiming that lee J Pr ‘ of the Nashville 
at ite repeal is thus proved feasible. 7 Pa stopher, Presid of the 
1e that 7 ne ci a only o | CIO, Mrs Ca V. Stafford, 
the voll ta it \ ( epea! had De na f t P Ta ( rmitt of the 
i ea ! s ( Ie W n Vot and a 
‘ ( ; ) e Southern 
\ ! r R rob 
‘ » stuc 
n ( y iff re ( Avo tne politicos re- 
Virginia Advisor Leg ive Counci ( fuse C out their promises to 
but fortw l ‘xhume k Preside: ep 1e ta 


Dies — Enemy of 








(Continued from Page One) Mir. Dies’ con tte wo on be starved 
ill «a power in the public tility fiel W é r William Green and 
ones membe) ge Sociali oclety, % ! \I \ before they are accused of 
o { e vel e Sc vv A r Var ‘ ) e Washington Monu- 
be) ‘ Ss r gs? ed Capitol Dome, could 
Who are sor ) all f¢ 1 committee to probe Communist and 
or ll we Fasc ( ymmittee which would not 
blas bseure the ‘ protec ¢ men as 
P R. Pe Father Coughli to keep the backing of spe- 
ng Stabi ( Bi al groups 
\ ] I MI Di peaks fo he forees of reaction 
imams produc ‘ t Phe re the enemies of 
0 re prot ( vage ( i ( of whose leaders 
Jo Herling, who } one capable worl re elose friene unk yporters of The New 
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David J. Sano ¢ eM Chip r labe and 
tie WPB who ost ! oO eapol I ( co rvatives 
f et of carpe lipy d ) ( } s ¢ ze that 
sidered ¢ e ¢ f > most expe t economist iW D Sa en 1 tne e iorce seeking Soc ial 
Washington. ( i.4 ught—now! 
Young Nathaniel We W ) Is one oO 
Washington’s leading experts on Mexican and 
Latin-Ameri eco hi 
uaa ae a ». White House Retreat 
\ vhich D Mi \ e direc a 
( ric the claim that Vy earl ire (Continued trom Page One) 
salaries. Few of the as much or more ( eress ingry—and it should not be vi 
} $500 o1 D pa Matthew ‘ ] : i +. 
ome of his othe lleged investigators. 
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CIO et lise yr were 
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2 ie “ AFRICA—MUDDLE IT STILL IS In his statement to the House Ways and _ all groups without reference to their activities 

a a HE overwhelming press, radio and cinema Means Committee on Tuesday, Randolph Paul, in the recent past, and to veto democratic 

1 ¥ publicity about the Casablanca conference General Counsel of the Treasury Depariment, groups seeking to exclude those of totalitarian 

fo has come and gone, but the North African proposed that we enter upon a pay-as-you-go connection. This policy has been commented on 

Be muddle (strange how that word stays with plan not later than July 1, but that payments in connection with the German and Hungarian 

3 Bea us) still seems to us to have the makings of for the year 1942 be deferred “a certain num- groups as well as the Italian. 

; Mi the first major American political crisis of ber of years.” For the 30,000,000 wage and Shortly after Tresca’s murder two OWI of- 

7 World War II. The situation, of course, ean salary workers whose incomes do not rise ficials, who had been negotiating with Tresca 

not reasonably be called “grave,” for the mili- above the $2,000 mark, the skipping of 1942 and other Italian-Americans on the formation 
tary progress of the campaign has been rather Would involve no loss to the government. On of an Italian-American Victory Council, stated 
satisfactory. But from every other point of the average, they will receive more during that Tresea did not oppose the inclusion of 
view what has been happening in Algeria and 1943 than during 1942. The Treasury scheme Communists. 

Morocco is alarming. would make it possible to adjust. the taxes This ran completely counter to statements in 

1 The President in his press conference this from those in the upper brackets in order to Tresca’s newspaper, Il Martello, and the testi- 

; week in Washington faced some of the vital reduce er completely eliminate losses from mony of his closest personal friends and jour- 
questions that have been on everybody’s lips. this source. nalistic collaborators who made it clear that 
It can hardly be said that the answers met The Treasury scheme proposes to get all Tresca opposed inclusion of the “June 22 Pa- 
the issues squarely. Why was a corrupt fascist the advantages of the Rum! Plan without its  triots,” the Communists, and the “Pearl Harbor 
politico like Marcel Peyrouton imported and oP tremendous disadvantage. Payment will Democrats,” the admirers of Italian Fascism. 
now maintained in power? The answer: he 8° along simultaneously with earning, but In the January 18th issue of the New York 

i once arrested Pierre Laval. It happens that those who earned large incomes during 1942 Post though, OWI official Lee Falk is quoted 
at the very iime Laval was being detained even and smaller ones in 1943 will not be handed on the question of forming a Council “which 
then Peyrouton was seeking to strike a bar- ®)Y presents. would have embraced all Anti-Fascist and Anti- 
gain—but we don’t have io go into footnotes = Nazi groups including Communists, as follows: 
to-document the blunder of I'affaire Peyrouton. THE FIRST TO FIGHT | Tresca told me the plan had his whole- 
Could we be confident of the loyalty of the N February 12th, 1934, occurved the first hearted approval. He told me it was what he 
French regime in North Africa? Mr. Roose- havoic oltre to abern the tide of Biakienn. nee sega hops : “se o.. age og deg 

£ velt gave assurances that we could. Yet at the Hitler had already taken over the rule of Ger- eg A ae “te m8 on y et. the pian, out tha 

| same time he addressed a warning (to whom?) many. Dollfuss and Schusnigg, supported by "ea Se —_ oe It. ee oe 
ae that Dakar and the West African colonies must Mussolini, were gradually fashioning fascist of Orel ax fettowe: ee 
never again be a threat to the Americas. fetters for Austria. The Austrian Social De- Sc geal ‘th ae peer nr ee 

If.the President was a little fuzzy on polit- mocracies and trade unionists, surrounded on Geacetigt ie as ees — hed 

' ical details, Secretary of State Cordell Hull has aj} sides by reactionaries, could easily see the am thas an feet i 8 om Ramet a five pads 

: apparently set his face completely in other handwriting on the wall. They could expect Piealeis is defeated. oe 

: directions. The only relevant comments he yo help from any democratic land. The tide Bae Aiea ats si World-Telegram quoted 

/ cared to make this week in the face of blister- was running against democracy. the peo main an psa a g t 

4 ing press criticism throughout the arr Nine years ago the Austrian democrats de- These quotes have never been retracted or 

3 involved rather insulting ; remarks directed cided to fight. They had no hope of victory. denials of their authenticity issued by Falk and 

} against two newspaper critics. And it seemed Their purpose was to rouse mankind to the Cranston to the newspapers involved. On the 

rather appropriate for the Herald Tribune — tragedy taking piace in the heart of Europe. other hand they have successfully asked the 

/ wext geROr Ing to rensind the Secretary — Hundreds of them died. The Austiian fascists OWI to issue an official denial, not in their 

the impression under which he seems to labor — gonquered and smoothed the way for Hitler. name, and have also been active in getting 
that he or the State Department has been But, at last, someone had stood up and fought third parties to issue denials for them. These 

i appointed constitutional maiden aunt to the soainst this new form of tyranny. From 1934 third parties were not present at interviews 

& American people oe SEEMNOCOUS: | ; to 1939 Hitler went on from one aggression to between Cranston-Falk and the reporters and 

! The muddle in North Africa is alarming. A another, It took more than five years for the _ their denials can hardly be called authoritative. 

a graphic picture of corruption and irresponsi- world to awaken to its dangers. As the grow- One such denial has been issued by the Maz- 

a bility and confusion triply confounded was jing gymies of the United Nations now look ini Society, issued at the request of OWI of- 

: painted by correspondent Drew Middleton in fo, ward to victory, it is well to recall that the ficials. This statement, tending to whitewash 

fi two amazing dispatches. Political persecution fist foree of fighting men to offer opposition the OWI, nevertheless contains some significant 

7, of democrats continues. Competent anti-fascist 9 Nazism and Fascism was that band of statements concerning OWI policy with respect 

t administrators are left out in the cold. And Austrian workers, the Schutzbund. They were to the Victory Council. With respect to Com- 

Ss an Allied Chieftain like General Charles the forerunners of our great armies. Their munist or “former Fascist” elements, it states 

By Nogues, Middleton testifies, calls the Ameri-  jeroism was not in vain. that OWI has “the policy of not opposing the 
cans gobeurs [simpletons or suckers] whom es 7 participation of elements not considered dan- 

f he can easily manipulate! Are we simply gerous to democracy. 

x going to ame by and wait for something to oe base | TRESCA CASE That this is the fact is plentifully clear. 

7] surprise” us? Is nothing going to be done » search for Carlo resca’s murderer gy January 30, the Italian anti-fascist paper 

2 to clear up the North African muddle? seemingly has bogged down, while the F.B.I. 74 Parola revealed that Professor Renzo 

i Sn continues to remain aloof from the case. As Sereno of OWI had worked to include “Pearl 

CATCH IN THE RUML PLAN far as is known, no new leads have been turned Harbor Democrats.” and “June 22 Patriots” 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN is better for the up to make clear whether the unquestionably jnto the Chicago Victory Council—and the Com- 

; taxpayer and better for the government. politically-motivated murder was the work of unists have now captured it. Bulletins issued 

| There is no argument against it. The way to  totalitarians of the left or right, both of whom py the group carry the manifesto of a fake 

yy tax money out of the market is to take it Tresea had fought to the day of his death. Communist United Front conference in Milan 

4 from the citizen before it is spent. If it is Carmine Galente, professional criminal held and other party-line propaganda material. 

; collected from all wage and salary workers at by the District Attorney, has still failed to What will the OWI do about the Chicago 

i the source, it can never compete for goods in give an account of himself. Enea Sormenti, situation? 

4 clothing-store or food-shop. This method of alias Carlos Contreras, Communist hatchet The OWI policy of “forgive and forget” in 
collection has, too, the great advantage of man, whom the District Attorney expressed a _ order to forge “national unity” appears simple, 
easing the burden on the tax-paying citizen. desire to see, continues to be unavailable. Sug- but all lessons of the past 25 years show that 

| It has the virtues of installment buying with- gestions that the Communist Party, which democratic groups cannot work with Commu- 

P out its vices. claims that Sormenti is in Mexico, produce nists or ex-Fascist partisans without serious 

But there is one grave objection to the Rum! their comrade in New York, have been ignored. damage to the democratic cause. It is a sad 

q Plan. It was carefully and competently stated But the Tresca case has raised larger issues, commentary on national policy when the gov- 

; by Paul Freehling in The New Leader of unconnected with the murder, which grow out ernment cannot rely upon or encourage demo- 

Bi January 25. A lot of men who received in- of Tresca’s political activities and attempts to cratic elements and groups alone in the foreign 

+ comes far above $25,000 last year will be held invoke his name for political advantage. We language communities to lead and organige 

1 down to that maximum this year. To skip refer to the controversy about the Office of war activities but asks the inclusion of totali- 

: the year 1942 would be handing this group of | War Information. tarian elements. 

4 citizens a handsome bonus. No doubt, the There are many indications that OWI policy Meanwhile, misrepresentation of the position 

é unbounded enthusiasm for this particular plan with regard to the organization of foreign- of Carlo Tresca, who opposed this trend can 
is somewhat connected with this fact. language groups is to encourage inclusion of only aid the aims and efforts of the totalitarians. 
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NAM’s Free Ent ise MeantFreed Chides Authors 
To Cut Wages, Slash Labor Gains On Lack of 
g / di 
From ALFRED BAKER LEWIS | try, with the result that the work- satisfactory to the owners of in- Rea Ing 
To the Editor: ers cannot buy, apart from war dustry. Therefore, the enterprise 
Governor Stassen of Minnesota, conditions, the tremendous flow of profit seekers, free from all From HERBERT M. MERRILL 
Herbert Hoover and, of course, of goods that could be produced but a very little government reg- To the Editor: 

’ the National Association of Man- if purchasing power were ade- ulation for the benefit of workers Returning to my New York 
ufacturers are putting on a quate and justly distributed or consumers, caused a deficiency hotel on January 23rd, after lis- 
strong newspaper propaganda throughout the community in- of purchasing power, lack of an tening to John Chamberlain, 
campaign in favor of freedom stead of being concentrated in adequate market for the products Raphael Abramovitch, George S. 


of enterprise. The probable pur- 
pose of this propaganda is to 
lay the necessary political founda- 
tion of getting rid of labor’s so- 
cial gains as soon as the war is 
over if not before. 

In the twelve years from 1920 
to. 1932 under Presidents Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, and Hoover, the 
free enterprise of profit seekers 


was subject to very little regu- 
lation by the government. It 


brought about the worst depres- 
sion we have ever had. 
But labor is taken 
whole, the largest single source 
of purchasing power. Thus the 
very thing that each employer 
tries to do to cut down his labor 
costs also reduces the purchasing 
mass of 


also, as a 


power of the great peo- 


ple who are employees in indus- 


the hands of a few. 


This is not mere theory. The 
government’s figures show that 


between 1919 and 1929 the index 
number for the actual physical 
output of goods in manufacturing 
increased by 42%; It is amazing 
but true that this 42“¢ more goods 
was turned out by 6% fewer 
workers, due to the rapid intro- 
displacing de- 
factors 


duction of labor 
vices. Certain 
compelled employers to raise wage 
rates somewhat, so that the total 


economic 


payrolls in manufacturing went 
up by 11/7 during that decade. 
(These figures are from the Bi- 
ennial Census of Manufactures 
1931, pp. 18, 19, and 20). But 
you cannot sell 42% more goods 
to people with only 11% more 
pay on any price basis that is 
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of industry and agriculture, and 
a severe depression. 

Obviously, if wages had been 
raised an average of 42% equehy 
with the increased outyyt made 
possible by labor displacing de- 
vices the workers would have had 
enough purchasing power to en- 
able them to buy all that they 
produced, and no serious or gen- 
eral unemployment would have 
resulted. (The same thing would 
have occurred if the hours of 
labor had been reduced enough 
without reducing wages.) But the 
owners of industry, exercising 
their “right” of free enterprise, 
were using labor displacing ma- 
chinery to cut labor and 
thus increase their profits, not to 
raise the standard of living or 
increase the leisure of the work- 


ers. 


costs 


Clearly we need more govern- 
ment regulation of free enter- 
prise in the-interest of workers, 
consumers, and. the public, not 
less, as soon as normal conditions 
restored after our victory. 
For in no other way can the own- 
industry be compelled to 
raise wages and reduce the hours 
of toil equally with the increased 
productivity made possible by new 
machinery, and thus make new 
machines a blessing to mankind 


are 


ers of 





instead of a 


unemployment. 
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To the 

From Mrs. E. INGLESTONE 
admit The New 
informative 
s inthis country and wish 
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1 must 
is the 
there 


most 


dangerous source of 


Leader 
paper 


Counts and Abba Lerner discuss 
the compatability of collectivism 
and democracy, I was confronted 
by a sign on the walls of the sub- 
way which advertised the “Daily 
Worker.” In view of the mis- 
givings felt by Mr. Chamberlain 
as to the survival of freedom of 
expression in any collectivist re- 
gime, such an advertisement in a 
municipally-owned institution was 
particularly illuminating. Does 
Mr. Chamberlain imagine a pri- 
vately-owned B.M.T. would tole- 
rate the advertisement of a Com- 


munist newspaper on its prop- 
erty ? 
I was astonished to have Mr. 


Chamberlain admit that he hadn’t 
even read Lewis Corey’s “Un- 
finished Task.” Whatever may or 
may not have been thought of Mr. 
Corey during the first world war, 
his solution of the problem of 
making collectivism compatible 
with democracy deserves our con- 
sideration. Organizing society in- 
to three quasi-independent or 


autonomous units — management, 
the labor unions and the state— 
each with a check on the domi- 


nance of either of the other two, 
is certainly one way out of a di- 
lemna which seems to confuse 
many intellectuals who were dis- 


illusioned by the “Russian ex- 
periment.” And I was still more 
surprised that none of the pre- 


sumably well-read participants in 
that symposium, including “mod- 
erator” Sidney Hook, mentioned 
Car! Dreher. 

Schenectady. 








you further success in the coming 
year as you certainly deserve it. 
New York. 
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Next Week— 


Two Sensational Articles 


On the Foreign Front—The Real North African Story: 


André Raynal, distinguished French journalist [who two 
weeks ago published in The New Leader all the amazing 
details of the life of Marcel Peyrouton) will present 
hitherto undisclosed material on what happened at Casa- 
blanca, Oran, and Algiers. What secret treaties were 
made with Vichy in preparation for November 7? What 
is U.S. Minister Robert Murphy up to? And why is Pey- 
routon still in power? M. Raynal's important article will 
solve many of the political riddles of the African desert warfare... . 


Home Front—The Inside Washingten Story: 


3 From our Washington bureau a free-hitting long-range analysis 
of what has happened to the progressive movement in America. 
Is the New Deal dead? What has happened to F.D.R's liberalism? 
Have the liberal-labor forces been completely overwhelmed by 
U.S. reaction, in and out of the White House? A stinging article 


which pulls no punches, spares no illusions, names all the names. 


HERE IS WHAT ONE READER SAYS 


From a distinguished author and educator— 

“I think The New Leader is doing an incredibly brilliant job. Every time I look at an 
issue I really marvel at what you can get out of so many good writers. This is an indi- 
cation to my mind of how badly the liberal group needs an organ like The New Leader.” 


On the 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
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The Russian Military Picture 


COMMENTATOR runs the risk of being hit 

over the head by developments which he 
didn’t foresee when he ventures to discuss a cur- 
rent military operation. But the Russian drive 
against the German lines in the East is so im- 
portant, both in what it has achieved and in what 
it may accomplish, that I have decided to take 
this risk. 

The Red Army in the winter of 1941-42 won 
the distinction of being the first army that had 
been able to compel Hitler’s war machine to re- 
treat on an extensive scale. A German armored 
unit that had forced its way into Rostov, was 
compelled to give up the city. The biggest Soviet 
territorial gains were in the North, where exposed 
German salients north 
and south of Moscow 
were cleared of the 
enemy and some fairly 
large towns, including 
Kalinin (Tver) and 
Kaluga, were retaken. 

But this Soviet of- 
fensive was a stumbling 
affair and bogged down 
short of reaching major 
objectives. The Ger- 
mans, unable to hold a 
solid line in the bitter 
cold of the Russian 
winter, developed the 
thick of strongly forti- 
fying certain key 
points, or so-called 
hedgehogs, including 
Smolensk, Vyazma, 
Rzhev, Orel, Kursk, Kharkov and Taganrog, and 
held on to them throughout the winter. With the 
coming of warm weather it was possible to launch 
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a new big offensive, which carried the German 
lines in the southern sector of the front far 
beyond the furthest point of advance in 1941. 


Sevastopol, the main fortress of the Crimea, was 
taken after a prolonged siege. The fertile agri- 
cultural lands of the Don and Kuban Valleys 
were overrun. The whole of the Donets Basin, 
Russia’s largest source of coal, was occupied. At 
the high point of their success last autumn the 
German lines were stretched out in two long and, 
as it proved, vulnerable salients. One touched the 
Volga at Stalingrad, where the Germans wrecked 
one of the largest new Soviet industrial 
but could not completely capture it. 

The other salient extended far down along the 
line of the Moscow-Caucasus Railway and touched 
the outer rim of the Grozny oil-fields. The Ger- 


ities, 


mans took Novorossisk, largest of the eastern 
Black Sea ports, but their southward progress 


was stalled in the difficult hilly country between 
Novorossisk and Tuapse. 


HE Russian winter offensive of 1942-43 started 


earlier and has already achieved greater re- 
sults, in recovery of territory and in destruction 
of enemy forces than its predecessor in 1941-42. 
The German advance force that occupied Rostov 
late in November, 1941, was able to make good its 


retreat. The larger German army that had es- 


tablished itself in the ruins of Stalingrad has 
been gradually cut to pieces, 
Russian claims of captured prisoners and 


materiel were comparatively small a year ago; 
and this fact often useful corrective 
to extravagant newspaper headlines, representing 
Hitler’s army as being destroyed like Napoleon’s. 
Stalin recently asserted that the present offensive 
had bagged over 200,000 prisoners. Even though 
this figure may be exaggerated, and although sur- 
render is probably more frequent in the units of 
the German satellites, Italy, Hungary and Ru 


furnished a 


mania, than in German divisions, it would seem 
that there has been some decline in German 
morale on the Eastern front. The experience of 
Stalingrad, that super-Verdun, where slaughter 
probably unequaled in the entire present war 
ended in military defeat and frustration must 
have impressed the consciousness of the toughest 
and most fanatical Hitler Youth. 

The striking power of the Red Army has im- 
proved with war experience. Until the present 
offensive almost all the laurels of the Red Army 
had been earned in stubborn defensive fighting, 
something in which Russian soldiers have always 


shown great courage and endurance. Offensive 
moves were infrequent, halting, poorly co- 
ordinated. 


Now this criticism no longer holds good. The 
present Soviet offensive is all the more creditable, 
from the military standpoint, because the Ger- 
mans had a great advantage in the possession of 
a larger network of communicating railways be- 
fore the fighting began. Some difficult problems 
of organization and supply must have been solved 
before the Russians were able to deliver their 
successive blows at various points along the long 
line, blows which, by the end of January, had 
wrested back most of the territory which the 
Germans had gained last summer and autumn 
and had also broken the ring of near encirclement 
which the Germans had thrown around Leningrad. 

At the same time it would be rash to assume, 
on the basis of the present situation, that Ger- 
many is confronted with an imminent military 
catastrophe in Russia. The German armies have 
sustained hard knocks, but they have not lost 
fighting ability and cohersion. 

* x + 

HE biggest conceivable military disaster, from 

the German standpoint, has probably already 
been warded off. This would have been the 
capture of Rostov by the Red Army while large 
German forces were still deep in the Caucasus. 
A huge bag of prisoners or a disorderly flight 
under unfavorable conditions to the Crimea might 
have been the result. But the German resistance 
in the Rostov area remained stiff while there was 
a rapid withdrawal from the exposed Caucasus 
salient. 

The next few weeks, before the spring thaw 
limits the possibility of big operations, should 
prove most interesting, if not decisive, on the 
Russian front. The most the Germans can ap- 
parently hope for is to cling to a few of the fruits 
of their advance last summer, to maintain a de- 
fensive front around Rostov, to hold the economic- 
ally valuable Donets Basin, where the factories, 
the mines and the large network of local rail- 
ways may help defense, to keep unbroken the 
backbone of their Russian line of communication 
and defense, which runs roughly west-east from 
Smolensk to Orel and then turns south through 
Kursk, Kharkov and Rostov. 


The Russians may hope to follow up their 
preliminary victories by breaking through this 
line and forcing a withdrawal, perhaps to the 


line of the River Dnieper. There is also the pos- 
sibility of a Russian thrust in the far North, de- 
signed to cut across Finland and to link up with 
any allied attempt to strike at Hitler in northern 
Norway. No toreign observer can have more 
than a sketchy idea of such vital elements in the 
situation on Eastern Front as the 
manpower and materiel at the dis- 
posal of each side. Only the unfolding of future 
events will show whether the German reverses in 
Russia during the last month add up to a severe 
check or may be considered the prelude to a 
really crushing defeat, with all the effect that 
this might have on morale in the occupied coun- 
tries and in Germany itcelf, 


military the 


reserves of 








